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Portland 


and the 


Northwest 


Via the 


Union Pacific 


200 Miles follow closely 
the course of the Matchless 


a ° 
Columbia River 
One of the 
world’s grandest views 
Through trains daily 

Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 























The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
} reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 
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The Largest and 
Best Eauipred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Comers Colmes Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Sets, Andirons = — House-cleaning 
rticles, 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE. ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK ¢ 











\, to the wheels. 
| No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The British City The Beginning of Democracy 
By Frederic C. Howe $7.50 net, postpaid $1 60 


This volume is the result of 15 years of study and of four trips of personal observation 
by an expert, the author of “The City, the Hope of Democracy.” In the summer of 1905 
Dr. Howe was commissioned to investigate the subject of municipal ownership in Great 
Britain for the Department of Labor at Washington, and enjoyed ‘unusual opportunities for 
studying the British city. The book is a study of municipal ownership. It is an analysis of 
the political forms of local government, the activities of the towns, their relations with 
Parliament, together with a general study of democracy and the new forces at work in Great 


Britain. 
Social and Religious Ideals 


By Artemas Jean Haynes, D.D. $7 00 net, postpaid $1.08 


A series of “essays in little,” paragraphs varying from six lines to a page, each 
setting forth in clear and excellent English some idea or some sentiment worth _ thinking 
about and pondering over. Some of the titles at the head of the paragraphs are: “The Best 
Things,” “The Moving Hours of Life,” “Religion, Its Lower and Higher Meanings,” “The 
One Great Service,” “Our Father,” “The Will To Do,” “Why Men Deny the Teachings of 
Faith,” and “The Hidden Man.” 


Memoirs of the Comtesse De Boigne — 1781-1814 

With Frontispiece Portrait $2.50 net, postage extra 

A volume of memoirs of the greatest value and interest. The Comtesse de Boigne, 
famous for her wit and charm, the intimate friend of such people as Mme. Récamier, Mme. 
de Staél, Chateaubriand and Talleyrand, wrote her recollections in a most sparkling and brilliant 
style. The book is full of anecdotes and stories and vivid glimpses of interesting people 
at the Court of Louis XVI, among the Emigrés and during the Napoleonic régime and the 
Restoration. The historical importance and literary value of these delightful memoirs place 
them amongst the most important books of the period. Published in France a few weeks 
ago, the book has gone through five editions. 


Voyages of Samuel De Champlain 
Edited by W. L. Grant, of Oxford University $3.00 net, postage 25€. 


A new volume (the fourth) in the important series of “Original Narratives of Early 
American History,” taking up the voyages of ‘Champlain between 1604 to 1618. Some of the 
most thrilling narratives of exploration in the whole-eourse of our history. 





CONTENTS . 
The Voyages of 1604-1607. Fourth Voyage of Sieur de Champlain in 1613. 
The Voyages to the Great River St. Lawrence from Voyages of Sieur de Champlain to New France in 
the Year 1608 to that of 1612. 1615. 
The Second Voyage to New France in the Year 1610. Continuation of the Voyages and Discoveries made in 
Third Voyage of Sieur de Champlain in 1611. New France in 1618. 





Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


A Critical Narrative by General E. D. Alexander, 
With Portrait, Sketch, Maps and Index $4.00 net. postage 25 cents 


General Alexander was Chief of Ordnance in the Army of Northern Virginia, and after- 
ward General of Artillery and Chief of Artillery in Longstreet’s corps. The book is de- 
voted primarily to criticism of the stra of the war on both sides. But General Alex- 
ander’s keen and alert personality; his tful personal reminiscences and anecdotes, with 
the rare literary quality of the style, make it for the general reader one of the most absorb- 
ing and thrilling, as it is one of the most valuable, of ‘all books on the Civil War. 


_ “It is one of the most valuable of all published works on the Civil War. For the military student it 
will prove little short of fascinating.”—Army and Navy Journal. 


Without exception it is the most important book published upon the Civil War in many years.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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HOTELS 





THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 


ee ne as mer S0eb: 
lor new boys, September ; 
dist year begins: ) for old boys, September 26th. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of owner -— mental patients received. 
ex cstenses rst Assistant Physician in 
utuddietown, State “Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. 0. 0 SPENCER KINNE D., Easton, Pa. 





17th SUMMER SESSION 17th 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
ae weeks July 6th—Sept. 13th. Pre tion for Fall entrance 
‘or CORNELL UNIVERSITY. rding 
Depastmente. For joulars address Cuas. A. STILES, B. 
Pres., Ave. O. Fall Term opens Oct. Ist. Certificates ac- 








cepted. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 
SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At St. Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 
Tutoring if desired. A school of recreation. Complete 
equipment for sports .and pleasures of a boy’s summer 


vacation. Constant supervision. Apply to WitLtam Ver- 
BECK. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Trains men and women for the present day ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficiary and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad yielding $810, awarded 
annual to a competent graduate. Special lectureships. 
Member of the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—_Of——— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 
Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, ete. Steam and Caste. Healthful location, 
within 30 miles we Bosto For catalogue and views 
address HEATON “SEMINARY, orton, Mass. 























SUMMER CAMP 
Camp Wildwood Free ee 


June 24—September 2 

Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water sports, wider 
the personal supervision of college men of strong character, 
refinement and sympathy with boys. Small parties will 
¢amp out with licensed guide and councilors, in the heart 
of the Maine woods. Manual training, tutoring, and music 
if desired. Appointmerts may be made till June 15 in 
New York. For catalogue address SUMNER I. HOOPER, 
Morristown, N. J. 


MANS ION HOUSE "itn. 


ECTLY OPPOSITE WALL &8T., N. Y. 
and Transient Hotel. ~ Rates. 

Coolest location in the vicinity of New 
J. ©. VAN CLEAR. ; 


THE REXMERE 


E. Churchill, M.D., Owner. 

hotel in Western Katsxills, 
urchill Park, Stamford, on 
40 rooms, with bath. 





Best equip 
Beautiful 
grounds. 
ander. 


1180 BROADWAY, (near 28th St.) 


Situated in 
Golf on hotel 


Booking office: Miss Alex- 
+ 
Tel. 4748 Mad. Sq. 





MARSHALL HOUSE 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Season 1907 Opens June 25th 
For information and circular address 
E. 8. MARSHALL, - - PROPRIETOR. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 








WM TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 

177 Broadwa . 
688 Broadway, 

3 SixthAvenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


t St. 
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If you are visiting New York this 
_. Summer, why not avail yourself 
of the Summer Rates offered by 


HOTEL | 
WILLARD 


252 and 254 W. 76th Street. 


Special Rates for JUNE, JULY and AUG. 
Occupied by one or more persons 
$2.00 to $3.00 per day 


Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and 2 Baths.... 5.00 to 6.00 “ “ 


The hotel is delightfully situated, over- 
looking the Hudson and Riverside Drive, 
with full view of the Hudson’s beautiful 
scenery, convenient to Central Park and 
only fifteen minutes from all theaters and 
stores. The hotel is absolutely fireproof. 
A well-appointed restaurant is maintained 
at reasonable prices for the exclusive use 
of guests 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














EDGEWOOD INN. 


Greenwich (on the Sound), Conn. 
OPEN MAY 29th, 


28 miles from New York. 80 trains daily. 
Superior stables and auto quarters. 
Fine roads for driving and automobiling, 


: » in a picturesque 
country. 
Casino, golf, te bowling; clous Verandas. Con- 
certs and eters dally in hie "Bourt.”” 
D. P. SIMPSON, Manager. 
Address: Lakewood, N. J., till June 1. 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL LIKE A KING 
By being thoroughly posted on where to go, what to 


see, how to save money and trouble. Solves the difficulties 
of going alone. Choice tours also. Join the exclusive 
American Travel Club, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Feb. 6, ’08, 70 days, by specially char- 
ORIEN tered 8, 8. “‘Arabic,”’ 16,000 tons. 30 
TOURS TO EUROPE, 3 ROUND THE 


WORLD. ram M. 
FRANE ©. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


<> EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 


73-88 days—12 countries—$360 to $505. 

June 20 and 29, Via Gibraltar. Naples to Ireland, in- 
cluding Vienna and Berlin. Aug. 17, 24—reverse route— 
80 days; low. rate. 9th year; illustrated book; map. 
W. A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 











CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL CRUISE. 








ALLAN LIN E ®xmuL70 
. ‘The First Transatlantic Turbines , 
Fast, Elegant, Without Vibration 


Tue SHORTEST, as WELL AS THE SMOOTHEST AND Most PICTURESQUE 
- RovurTs TO EUROPE. 


VICTORIAN, June 21. 
June 7, Jul 12, Saloon, $65, 
de. Second saloon, 50 50. 
Send for circular: F. Debevoise, Flatiron Building. Thos. 
Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, or H. & A, ALLAN, mtreal. 


PRACTICAL 
EUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Fraser. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cts, additional 


GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES. ROUTES ANO COSTS. SIGHT- 
SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH 
ADVICE ANDO INFORMATION. 
BERBERT B, TURNER & CO., 684 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 
on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Ry. 

If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family 

in a region of absolute 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure 
milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ 
Ride from New York—a country heartily recommended by 
physicians—then send 8 cents for postage to the under- 


signed, or call and get free at offices below the SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,” of 135 lo 
Hotels, Farms and rd- 




















Ave., x 
Desbrosses and West 42d St. ferries, 56 Bea St.; Journa 
Information Bureau, Columbus Circle and 59th St.; Bagle 
Information Bureau, 26 Hast 23d St. 
IN BROOKLYN—4 Court St., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
Macon 8t., 390 Broadway, Hagle Information Bureau. 
J. C. ANDERSON, 


Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 





ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N.Y..says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 


As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 


For over a year I suffered intensely with Stom- 
ach Trouble, and al a number of physicians 
had my case, none of them were able to give mé 
any relief. At last a personal friend of mine, who 
is a doctor, recommended Saratoga Vichy Water 


A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, gen- 
eral agent, of Rochester,and from that day to this 
I have not failed to drink from one to three bot- 
tles each day, with the result that I. can now eat 
anything I choose, and have gained over 25 Ibs. 

can conscientiously say I now have perfect 
health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. R 


139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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All Classes, Ages and Sens: 
DRINK 


Cooling - Refreshing - Delicious - Thirst-Quenching 
It satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. Relieves the 
fatigue that comes from over-work, over-shopping or 
over-play. Puts vim and go into ‘tired brains and 


bodies. 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and 


Drugs Act, June 30 1906. Serial No. 3324. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 20th, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
securities, etc. 
Banking house, furniture 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks 
agents) 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Speole 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption fund 


gen8 823335 


» 3 
——- 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 


ita 
State of New York, County of New York, s8.: 

I, JAMES C. BROWN, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the — statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and bye 

JAMES C. BROWN, Cashier. 


CHRISTIAN F. TIETIEN, 
WILLIAM CARPENDER, Directors. 
T. M. CHEESMAN, 
Subscribed and sworn to before by this 27th day of May, 
1907. EWIS L. PIPRCE, 
Notary Public, City aa County New York. 


Correct—Attest 








ALLENS FOOT-EASE: 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


pow lor for 








feet. oe cures roe peinfal 
nervous 
of corn 
sontrt Gino very ei theo ane. age. Rilsn's 
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e have over 80,000 testimon avi T 4 
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READING NOTICES 


HOTEL WENTWORTH 


Mr. Frank C. Hall, formerly of the Farragut House, 
Rye Beach, H., and now manager of the Hotel Somer- 
set, Boston, Mass., wishes to inform his friends that he 
has been selected to manage the Hotel Wentworth, New 
Castle, N. H., for the coming summer, also that the same 
careful attention to the wants of his guests that has al- 
ways been his a. will be continue The service and 
cuisine will be of the highest standard. If you have not 
already made arrangements regarding rooms, etc., for this 
seneom, he solicits your patronage for the Wentworth 

otel 


THE CELEBRATED FURMAN BOILER 

The new catalogue of the Celebrated Lt age Boilers 
manufactured by the Herendeen Manufacturin hg og 4 
is now ready. Their booklet on ‘‘Warmth’’ should in 
the hands of every house owner, as it contains valuable 
information on heating. The catalogue and baoklet will 
be gent on request to any one ressing The Herendeen 
Manufacturing Company, 5 Elm Street, Geneva, N. Y. 





OO ee et et ee et le 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

business May 20th, 1 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts : 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State ba 
items 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... oseuen 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
ITawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pecie . 
Legal-tender note 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, oth 
redemption fund 


BE oc 
& asneee es 


§ 88 a838s2 = 
38 


5,000 00 


$9,439,129 52 
; LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, 
paid ... 
National ba 


its subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


KF. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d. day rr i. 
1907. GEORGE McCAY, 


Ni 
Correct—Attest: a 


RIMBALE. tC. wt 
- ATWOOD. Di t 6 
J. W. EARLE. — 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANE 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business May » 1907: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .......0+eeeeseees 
Overdrafts . . 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Bonds and securities 
Ranking house 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.... 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Notes’ of other National banks... 
Nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz 
Specie : 
Legal-tender notes ... 
Redemption fund with U. 
of circulation) 
Due from S. Treasurer, 


. other than 5% 
redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 


asin ae beckeaesinnt ses ey Te 


Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit. d 
Accepted checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 


State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of May, 


1907. RODERICK P. FISHER, 
Not 


ary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
JAMES G. CANNON, 


I Directors. 
S. OPDYKE, 





MUNICIPAL BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


If a man were cast away on a desert island it would 
do him no good if he had all the money in the world. 
To the _average man, however, money is very useful. 
Money in mere mass is of small account. It must be 
invested carefully and conservatively so as to develop the 
largest ponumie earning capacity and yet be secure as to 
principal. This investment of money is one of the hardest 
of problems. There are so many wildcat schemes, so 
many get-rich-quick methods of investing money whereby 
in the end the investor finds himself with a gold brick 
on his hands that the small investor is forever confronted 
with a condition, not a theory. The William R. Compton 
Bond and Mortgage Company, No. 19 Wardell Building, 
Macon, Mo., are recommending municipal securities, They 
have a line of school bonds in denominations of $500, 
netting 5 per cent., and some 6 per cent. county bonds 
that are exceedingly, attractive to investors who have been 
accustomed to returns ranging from 3 to 4 per cent. Care- 
ful investors seeking good interest returns ought to corre- 
spond with the Compton Company. 


REMOVAL OF R. L. DAY @ CO. 


The well-known banking firm of R. L. Day & Co., of 
New York and Boston, have removed their New York 
branch and commodious offices to the new Trust Company 
of America Building, at 77:43 Wall Street. Day & Co. 
make a specialty of high-class bonds: 


DINNER ABOARD NEW SHIP 

A dinner and private inspection of the new 7,000-ton 
steamer, Europa, of La Veloce Line, was given by the 
agents last week aboard the steamer. William Hartfield, 
of the firm of Bolognesi, Hartfield & Co., agents for the 
line, acted as toastmaster. Representatives of the Italian 
and American press and several steamship agents were 
among the speakers. The Europa will sail for Naples on 
May 27th, with a full complement of passengers. 


A GOOD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

The Shattuck School (incorporated), at Faribault, Minn., 
is a good place to send growing boys. The management 
exercises a very watchful eye over the students, and by 
the high standard of its requirements carefully guards 
against the admission of boys who would exercise a per- 
nicious influence over others. The school maintains an 
admirable military department, which always appeals to 
boys, but this is sternly subordinated to matters of 
scholarship and moral culture. More than 200 scholars 
are now enrolled in the Shattuck, a large proportion of 
them being sons or brothers of former students. This 
speaks volumes in praise of the school and is a deserved 
tribute to its excellence. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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Travelers’ Letters 
of Credit 


Payable Throughout the World 








FOREIGN CHEQUES 
AND BILLS OF 73 
EXCHANGE A SUMMER 
CABLE TRANSFERS NECESSITY 


For comfort and economy LITHOLIN 


a 
Collections made in all Countries Waterproofed Linen Collars and Cuffs 
are almost indispensable, especially in 


warm weather. Wiped with a damp 
A AT cloth they are as clean as when new, 


with the original whiteness, and ever 
+ wilt, erack nor fray. Cuts show only 

TH E F A RM E RS L 0 A N & a few of the Litholin styles. 
TRUST CO. Collars 25¢c. Cuffs 50c. 


Tf not at your deulers, send us style, size and Ti ‘ 

16-22 William St. 475 Fifth Avenue number wanted, with remittance, and we wil WEST POINT 
mail to your address, postpaid. Descriptive Wuse ; 

trated catalogue of full line sent FREE on request, [ ; 





LONDON: 18 Bishopsgate St, Within 
PARIS: 78 Rue de Richelieu THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 


7 Waverly Place, Dept. 32, New York City 




















WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and School 
Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also with Blackboard sur- 
face. Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention THE 
INDEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG.3C0., 3&5 West 29th St., NewsYork 











THE CELEBRATED FURIIAN BOILERS 


Asan Investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends in Valuable Catalogue and Booklet “Warmth” mailed free. 
improved Health, increased Comfort, and Fuel Saved. Address THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
5 Elm Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


SELLING AGENTS: 
E. 8. DEAN, Bloomington, Ill. E.K.BARR, La Crosse, Wis. NEW YORK Office and Show Room, 296 Pear! Street. 
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Survey of the World 


Owing partly to the 
confession of Abra- 
ham  Ruef, indict- 
ments were returned in San Francisco, 
last week, against several capitalists 
prominent in business and in the social 
world. One of these is Patrick Calhoun, 
president of the United Railways Com- 
pany, grandson of John C, Calhoun and 
great grand-nephew of Patrick Henry. 
On the 24th fourteen indictments were 
found’ against Mr. Calhoun, Thornwall 
Mullaly, his assistant; Tirey L. Ford 
and W. M. Abbott, counsel for the rail- 
way company; Abraham Ruef and 
Mayor Schmitz, for bribing the Super- 
visors, or receiving bribes, in the matter 
of the overhead trolley franchise. Ruef 
testified, it is. understood, that he re- 
ceived $61,000 and that $50,000 was 
paid to the Mayor. There were also two 
indictments against the “Mayor for re- 
ceiving bribes in the matter of fixing the 
gas rate at 85 cents instead of 75 cents. 
At the same time the number of indict- 
ments against President Louis Glass, of 
the Pacific States Telephone Company, 
was increased from 9 to II, and one ad- 
ditional indictment was reported against 
Theodore V. Halsey, agent of that com- 
pany, making a total of 12 for him. On 
the following day, 28 more indictments 
were announced, and among the accused 
were six millionaires. In oné group 
were G. H. Umbsen, real estate operator 
and formerly Police Commissioner; B. 
E. Green, capitalist; W. I. Brobeck, at- 
torney; and Abraham Ruef. Four of 
these are accused of bribing the Super- 
visors ($1,000 each) to procure a 
franchise for the Parkside Street Rail- 
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way Company. In another group were 
Frank G. Drum, capitalist and manager 
of the Tevis estate; Eugene De Sabia 
and John Martin, capitalists and di- 
rectors of the Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; Abraham Ruef and Mayor 
Schmitz. The charge in these cases is 
that the Supervisors were bribed, with 
$750 each, for making the gas rate 85 
cents. For bail on the indictments 
enumerated above nearly $800,000 was 
required. The money was furnished by 
all except Ruef. Mr. Calhoun has pub- 
lished two or three statements in defense 
of himself. He asserts that he and his 
associates in the railway company are 
innocent, and that Prosecutor Heney 
and Rudolph Spreckels have conspired to 
rob his company of its franchises and 
property in order that these may come 
into the possession of Mr. Spreckels. He 
also declares that the latter, to promote 
the purpose of the alleged conspiracy, 
instigated the strike by which the com- 
pany is now _ embarrassed. Mayor 
Schmitz makes similar charges. He is 
now on trial for extortion before Judge 
Dunne, but the jury has not been se- 
lected. In support of a claim that Judge 
Dunne was disqualified, Schmitz assert- 
ed in an affidavit that the judge was en- 
gaged .with Prosecutor Heney and Mr. 
Spreckels in a conspiracy to obtain ‘con- 
trol of the municipal government in or- 
der that they might procure street rail- 
way and water franchises of.great value. 
Mr. Spreckels says heap that he has 
assisted the investigafor§ for the public 
good, and that he has ho private ptr- 
pose. He adds that the case agains 
Mayor Schmitz is “absolutely complete,” 
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and that a confession from him is not 
desired. Reports have been published to 
the effect that the influence of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company was being ex- 
erted in behalf of Mr. Calhoun and his 
indicted associates. There appears to be 
thus far no evidence to warrant such re- 
ports, which seem to have been suggested 
by the appearance in Mr. Calhoun’s in- 
terest of attorneys heretofore employed 
by the Standard Oil Company and the 
furnishing of bail by banking institutions 
in which the two great corporations are 
said to be largely concerned. Mr. Cal- 
houn is a native of South Carolina. For 
some years he was prominent as a 
lawyer in the service of corporations. 
Since 1896 he has been engaged in the 
consolidation and development of street 
railway properties in Pittsburg, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, San Francisco and else- 
where. 
se 

Reports from Tokio have 
directed the attention of 
our Government to recent 


Relations 
With Japan 


attacks upon Japanese in San Francisco. 
It appears that on the 2ist, a Japanese 
restaurant and a Japanese bathhouse 
there were wrecked by a mob. No pro- 
tection was given by the police, who 
were engaged elsewhere in repressing 
disorder attending the street railway 


strike. A report was at once cabled to 
Tokio by the Japanese Consul. .Then 
Ambassador Wright speedily informed 
the State Department at Washington 
that this report had been received, and 
Ambassador Aoki called upon Secretary 
Root to take measures for the enforce- 
ment of the treaty. At the Secretary’s 
request, Attorney-General Bonaparte at 
once instructed the District Attorney at 
San Francisco to make an investigation, 
and Governor Gillette was requested to 
use the power of the State for the pro- 
tection of the complainants. Reports 
from Tokio say that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will never consent to an exclu- 
sion treaty-——General Kuroki went to 
New Haven last week, and was enter- 
tained by the officers of Yale University, 
of which many Japanese are graduates. 
To an interviewer in New York who 
questioned him about reports of possible 
friction between Japan and the United 
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States, he repeated his asstirances of 
national . friendship and gratitude and 
said, with a laugh: “When- you make 
war against us, we shall run away.” A 
few months ago Japan ordered geveral 
million dollars’ worth of locomotives 
here for the new railway in South Man- 
churia. Last week it was announced 
that the Government had also ordered 
here, for the same railway, $12,000,000 
worth of equipment material, including 
freight cars and 63,000 tons of rails. 


a 


The trial of the Standard 
Oil Company and its sev- 
enty allied corporations for 
violation of the Federal Anti-Trust law, 
was begun at St. Paul, on the 24th, be- 
fore four judges of the Circuit Court. 
Exceptions filed by the defendants were 
considered. When Attorney-General 
Hadley, of Missouri, brought suit against 
the Standard Oil Company, of Indiana, 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, of Mis- 
souri, and the Republic Oil Company, of 
New York, alleging that they were vio- 
lating the Trust law of his State by con- 
spiring to suppress competition in Mis- 
souri, Judge Anthony was appointed by 
the Supreme Court to take the testi- 
mony. He reported last week that all of 
the Attorney-General’s allegations were 
true; that the three companies were in 
unlawful agreement to suppress compe- 
tition and control prices, and that they 
had deceived the public by pretending to 
be independent of each other. There- 
fore he recommended that their charters 
or licenses be revoked and that they be 
ousted from Missouri. It is expected 
that his recommendations will be accept- 
ed and followed by the Court. In- 
quiry will be made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the asser- 
tions of Commissioner Smith, in his 
recent report upon the Standard Oil 
Company, that this company is ignoring 
and violating the new Railroad Rate law 
in its pipe line department. It is expect- 
ed that new suit$ will be brought for 
this offense, the penalty for which may 
be imprisonment. King Carlos, of 
Portugal, has conferred the title of baron 
upon E. V. Patterson, an American 
agent of the Standard Oil Company in 
that country. Fines were imposed, 
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last week, pon the individual and corpo- 
rate defendants in the Government suit 
against the-Furniture Trust. They had 
pleaded guilty. .F. A. Holbrook and 
each of two prominent corporations pay 
$5,000 apiece; for eleven other com- 
panies the fines range from $2,000 to 
$500. Having reviewed the methods 
used for controlling prices and contracts 
for church pews and school desks, Judge 
Landis said the legal penalties were in- 
adequate. He “wondered why any man 
should descend to such methods” to 
make money. “I should think,” he add- 


ed, “that he would prefer to dig ditches 
at $1.50 a day.” 


There was published in Bos- 
ton, on the 24th, a report 
that E. H. Harriman had 
practically been exonerated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, because it 
could not be proved that he had violated 
the law. Chairman Knapp at once gave 
to the press the following denial: 

“The statement is absolutely without foun- 
dation or excuse. The Commission has taken 
no action, reached no conclusion, and not even 
discussed the Harriman case of late. No 
report is likely to be made for some time.” 
Within a few weeks the courts will be 
asked to issue an order compelling Mr. 
Harriman to answer the questions which 
he. refused to answer when on the wit- 
ness stand. A final decision upon the 
Commission’s application for such an or- 
der may not be reached in less than a 
year, but the Commission will make a re- 
port upon the investigation without wait- 
ing for it. An investigation of the 
Hill railroads in the Northwest, which 
was interrupted some months ago by the 
illness of J. A. Loveley, special counsel, 
will soon be resumed.—In an address 
before the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, last week, Commissioner 
Prouty said that the Commission should 
be empowered and required to take the 
initiative for the correction of unlawful 
rates and practices; and that its power 
with respect to the physical operation of 
railways should be like the control which 
it exercises over rates, in order that it 
might compel companies to furnish ade- 
quate facilities for traffic. Speaking of 
the relation of rates to capitalization, he 
said: 
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“Mr. Harriman’s opetations in Chicago & 
Alton did not directly affect rates upon that 
railroad system, but they did create a con- 
dition which is for all time a perpetual in- 
ducement to the imposition of unjust and un- 
reasonable charges upon the patrons of that 
property. What has been done cannot be 
corrected. All that has become a vested in- 
terest which it would be both unwise and 
unjust to disturb, but in the future we can 
prevent a repetition of the past. When Mr. 
Harriman, by dealings like those in Chicago 
& Alton, enriches himself to the extent of 
many millions, he has not created that money. 
He has merely transferred it from the pos- 
session of some one else to himself.” __ 

The two-cent law recently enacted 
in Pennsylvania, which becomes effective 
in October, is attacked by a suit in which 
the Pennsylvania Road asks for an in- 
junction restraining the authorities from 
collecting the penalty imposed for a vio- 
lation of the statute. Suburban and com- 
muters’ rates on the Reading Road in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia have been in- 
creased from 30 to 50 per cent. It is 
generally believed that this change is due 
to the new law. President Baer pre- 
dicted that an increase of suburban rates 
would follow the enforcement of a two- 
cent rate. Owing to complaints filed 
with the Commission, an inquiry will be 
made and a decision reached as to Pull- 
man sleeping-car rates, which are alleged 
to be unjust, unreasonable and excessive. 

Having pleaded guilty to a charge 
of rebating in favor of the Sugar Trust, 
the Rock Island Railroad Company, in 
New York last week, was required to pay 
a fine of $20,000.——Among the con- 
tributions to the discussion about the 
quality of rails is the report of in- 
spectors employed by the manufacturers 
that twenty-four rails were broken by 
one recent passage of a fast train from 
New York to Chicago. Charles M. 
Schwab, formerly president of the Steel 
Corporation, remarks that while open- 
hearth rails are superior to those made 
by the Bessemer process, the railroads 
must eventually seek rails made of steel 
with nickel alloy, which, he thinks, will 
cost about three times as much as those 
now in use, Tried upon a charge of 
manslaughter, Joseph Thompeon, con- 
ductor of a train that was wrecked at 
Gourock, Ontario (Canada), in Septem- 
ber last, has been found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in the peniten- 
tiary for three years. 
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It is reported that .the work of 
constructing a sewerage system 
in Havana and of paving the 
streets of that city will soon be under- 
taken, by direction of Governor Magoon, 
under the contract awarded to a Phila- 
delphia firm and inherited by the Re- 
public from the Government of General 
Wood. Cock fighting is not to be per- 
mitted in the island under the rule of 
Governor Magoon. During the life of 
the Republic, the prohibitory order of 
General Wood was not repealed, and the 
present Government will not repeal it. 
Leading politicians and many other citi- 
zens have urged Governor Magoon to 
remove the ban placed upon this. sport. 
-——The army of occupation has main- 
tained a high standard of discipline and 
sanitation, and has completed a military 
map of the entire island. This map, on 
which the minutest details of topography 
are marked, is said to be a model of its 
kind. It is said that by the aid of it an 
army of intervention could easily sup- 
press such guerrilla warfare as Cuban 
revolutionists have been accustomed to 
carry on. Ensign Alfred T. Brisbin, 
who was involved in the affray between 
American sailors and the police in San- 
tiago, on April 30th, shot himself, with 
suicidal intent, on the 2oth inst., and 
died on the following day. He was 
graduated in 1903 from the Naval 
Academy, to which he had been appoint- 
ed from Pennsylvania. It is supposed 
that he became despondent, fearing that 
he would be court martialed for his con- 
duct on the night of the affray. A 
strike of the longshoremen has caused 
great disorder in Santiago. There have 
been several riots, and the Rural Guards 
have been called to the aid of the police. 
s&s 
There had been, at the 
end of last week, no 
beginning of the pre- 
dicted revolution in Guatemala. Gen- 
eral Toledo was still in Nicaragua. A 
revolution in Salvador, in behalf of Gen- 
eral Alfaro (Toledo’s ally, who is said to 
be Zelaya’s candidate for the presidency 
of Salvador), was reported on the a2ist, 
but the existence of any revolt whatever 
was denied on the 24th by the Govern- 
ment. It appears that General Bara- 
hona, to whom Alfaro looked for help, 
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was recently stabbed to death in one of 
Salvador’s prisons. Some have thought 
that a successful revolution in Salvador 
was desired in order that Guatemala’s 
President (Cabrera) might be over- 
thrown by invasion from that republic 
with the aid of Toledo, coming up from 
the South, and of revolutionists entering 
from Mexico.—Complications have 
arisen concerning the attempt of Presi- 
dent Cabrera to punish persons accused 
of plotting against his life. Some days 
ago, three men, believed to be those. who 
had planned the explosion of subter- 
ranean mines under his carriage, were 
traced by Cabrera’s forces to a house 
where, being attacked, they killed four 
Guatemalan officers and then committed 
suicide. Two days later, Cabrera’s 
Council of War summarily sentenced to 
death nineteen men for complicity in the 
attempt to assassinate him.. In this 
group were Mexicans, Spaniards and 
Italians. The members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps at the Guatemalan capital 
united in addressing to Cabrera a pro- 
test, pointing out that only twenty days 
had elapsed since the explosion, saying 
that the. accused men could not have had 
a fair trial, and asserting that they were 
the victims of false testimony. An offi- 
cial report of this incident was forward- 
ed by the Mexican Chargé d’Affaires, 
who, with his colleagues, had asked that 
the sentences be annulled. Statements 
made at the Mexican capital and also 
by the Mexican Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, indicate that Mexico may soon - 
decide upon forcible intervention. Eight 
thousand Mexican soldiers are now en- 
camped near the boundary.——Costa 
Rica’s Consul General at New York, in 
a published statement, opposes the con- 
federation said to have been planned by 
Zelaya, saying that the republics are not 
ready or fitted for such a union, that the 
experiment can be made only by force, 
and that it cannot be successful. 


There is a severe labor conflict 
in Berlin in the building trades. 
The men demanded a I0 per 


German 
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cent. increase of wages and an eight- 
hour working day, instead of the present 


eight and a half or nine hours. All ef- 
forts at compromise were fruitless, and 
finally the Master Builders’ Association 
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declared a lockout against 60,000 em- 
ployees, which will involve some 40,000 
others — masons, bricklayers, carpenters 
and - allied trades———A’ movement has 
been started in Germany among the 
workingmen similar to that of the 
Jaunes in France. It is called the 
Fatherland Labor League, and has for its 
object to combat Socialism and the tyran- 
ny of the labor unions. The police 
have made numerous arrests among the 
Russian students in German universities, 
because of their revolutionary sympa- 
thies. Explosives and formulas for 
making bombs were discovered and there 
are rumors that an attempt was to be 
made against the life of the Kaiser. The 
students arrested are of both sexes. 
Some have been expelled from the coun- 
try and others held for trial. A sen- 
tence of unusual severity for lése majesté 
has been imposed upon a mason’s assist- 
ant named Briining, who was accused of 
the alleged crime of sticking out his 
tongue at the Emperor William as he 
passed in his automobile. Briining in- 
sists that all he did was to shout “Hur- 
rah.” . As he was proven to have been 


tipsy, the public prosecutor advised im- 
prisonment for two weeks, but the court 
imposed a sentence of nine months.—— 
The Emperor William has ordered the 
statue of Heine taken from the gardens 
of the Villa Achilleion, at Corfu, which 


he has recently purchased. Governor 
Horn, of Togoland, German Southwest 
Africa, has been sentenced by the Im- 
perial Disciplinary Court to dismissal 
from the service and reduction of pen- 
sion for ordering in 1903 the punishment 
of a negro which caused his death. The 
native had stolen a cash box and was 
sentenced to receive fifty strokes of the 
whip and was left to die at the stake in 
the sun for twenty-four hours without 
food or drink. The Reichstag has 
passed a bill for a commercial modus 
vivendi between the United States and 
Germany, to last one year from July Ist. 
The chief opposition was from the Con- 
servatives and Agrarians, who declared 
that German interests were being sacri- 
ficed because they get no relief from the 
heavy American tariff duties. Count 
Wehner-Posadowsky, Secretary of the 
Interior, admitted that the chief conces- 
sion gained from the United States was 
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a more normal method of administration. 
The remark of a Socialist deputy in de- 
bate that the condition of American 
workingmen was better than that of 
German workingmen was. greeted with 
great laughter and indignation. 
aw 

ae The Convention of the 
The Rejection A ; 

: - Lrish National party, 
of the Irish Bill 214 at Dublin - May 
21st, voted unanimously to reject the 
Government bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by Augustine Bir- 
rell providing for the establishment oi 
an Irish Council to control most of the 
administrative departments except the 
courts and constabulary. The Conven- 
tion was attended by 3,000 delegates, not 
two-thirds of whom could get into the 
Mansion House Hall. A large number 
of bishops and priests were present, the 
ecclesiastical authorities having emphat- 
ically denounced the bill, chiefly on ac- 
count of the exclusion of Catholic clergy- 
men from the Council which controls ed- 
ucation. Father David Humphreys de- 
clared in the convention: “The bill is 
directed against the Catholic Church. It 
would drive the priests out of the schools 
and let in the devil. In two generations 
it would change Ireland into a France.” 
John F, Redmond, chairman of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, presided over the 
Convention and presented the motion re- 
pudiating the bill, altho he had been con- 
sulted by the Ministry in its preparation, 
and when it was presented to the Par- 
liament he had expressed a qualified ap- 
proval of it. As soon as he reached I[re- 
land, however, and found that public 
sentiment was strongly and unanimously 
against any compromise whatever on the 
Home Rule question, he gave up his ef- 
forts to secure its acceptance. He has 
practically lost his position as leader of 
the Irish people, for the advanced Na- 
tionalists repudiate him and the Cabinet 
can no longer put confidence in him. In 
presenting to the Corvention the resolu- 
tions against the bill, Mr. Redmond de- 
nied that any Irish member of Parlia- 
ment was committed to its support. It 
was unworkable and would end in dis- 
grace and disaster, and its failure wouid 
be used as an argument against Ireland’s 
capacity for self-government. He de- 
clared : 
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“The Liberal Party must drop the Rose- 
beryite idea, and must come back to the stand- 
ard of Gladstone. People talk of an alliance 
of the Irish Party with the Liberals. The 
Irish Party is independent. It can have an 
alliance with no English party that does not 
put Home Rule in the front of its platform.” 


In the Convention were many Americans 
—Richard Croker, who presented $500 
to the fund; John O’Callaghan, secretary 
of the United Irish League; T. B. Fitz- 
patrick, treasurer, and other officers. In 
one letter from America a $10,000 con- 
tribution was enclosed. In his speech 
Mr. O'Callaghan said: 


“Do you think that the task of Mr. Bryce 
in America is going to be made any easier 
because his colleagues have thrown in the face 
of the Irish people this measure, which you 
today will throw in the faces of his colleagues 
with contempt? So long as England gives to 
the Boers who fought her more home rule 
than Ireland the Irish-Americans. will prevent 
the alliance with the United States which Eng- 
land so greatly desires.” 


The resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion were as follows: 


“That this Convention, representative of Irish 
national opinion, emphatically places on record 
its profound conviction that nothing can satisfy 
the national aspirations of Ireland or bring 
peace and contentment to our people but a 
measure of self-government which will give 
the Irish people complete control of their do- 
mestic affairs. 

“That having considered the Irish Council 
bill introduced by the Government, we de- 
clare that it is utterly inadequate in its scope 
and unsatisfactory in its details and should 
be rejected by the Irish Nation, and we re- 
gard the production of such a measure by a 
British Government pledged to Home Rule as 
confirmation of the position we have always 
taken—that any attempt to settle the Irish 
problem by half measures would be entirely 
unsuccessful, and we call upon the Irish Party 
to oppose the bill in the House of Commons 
and press upon the Government, with all their 
strength and wer to introduce a measure 
for the establishment of a native Parliament 
with a responsible Executive having power 
over all purely Irish affairs, and at this crisis 
in the fortunes of Ireland we invite all the 
Nationalist forces of the country to unite in 
support of our representatives in Parliament, 
and enable them effectively to press for the 
speedy and genuine settlement of the Irish 
question.” 


The extreme wing of the Nationalists is 
the Fein Sein (“for ourselves”) Society, 
which is promoting the use of the Gaelic 
language and urging a boycott of Eng- 
lish goods. It advises the Irish members 
to withdraw from Parliament and claim 
representation at the coming Hague 
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Conference to secure “the settlement of 
the international dispute between Ireland 
and England by the Court of Arbitra- 
tion.” The rejection of the Irish bill by 
the Irish themselves increases the em- 
barrassment of the Liberal Government. 
It has failed more ignominiously than 
Mr. Birrell’s other bil. for, unlike the 
Education Bill, it cannot be used as a 
count against the House of Lords. 


Js 


The Imperial Con- 
The Effect of the ference does not 


Imperial Conference seem to have ac- 


complished anything of importance either 
in the way of plans for identifying the 
financial interests of the colonies and the 
mother country or of promoting good 
will and mutual understanding among 
their representatives. Almost all the 
proposals presented by the colonial pre- 
miers were rejected by the Government, 
and several of the members of the Con- 
ference have expressed their bitter dis- 
appointment. Sir Robert Bond, the 
Newfoundland Premier, in particular, is 
said to have declared the conference “a 
failure and a sham from beginning to 
end,” because the Colonial Secretary, the 
Earl of Elgin, refused to disturb the 
modus vivendi in regard to the fisheries 
which the British Government has ar- 
ranged by direct negotiations with the 
United States without’ consulting the in- 
terests of Newfoundland. According to 
some of the papers, he is said to have 
accused the Government of deliberately 
humiliating and neglecting the colony in 
order to curry favor with America. In 
the House of Commons, Winston 
Churchill, Under Secretary for the Col- 
onies, denounced the reported quotations 
from Sir Robert Bond as baseless and 
impudent fabrications, and expressed his 
surprise that a person recently created a 
peer of the realm (Lord Northcliffe, for- 
merly Alfred Harmsworth, of the Daily 
Mail) should have been willing to let a 
newspaper under his control employ for 
political objects-methods of such trans- 
parent mendacity. Sir Robert Bond in 
an authorized interview expressed him- 
self in the following more moderate lan- 
guage: 

“The tendency of the dual jurisdiction that 


was erected by the modus vivendi is calculated 
to and did lead to disregard of the constituted 
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authorities of Newfoundland. I am deeply 
disappointed at the result of my effort to ob- 
tain justice for my colony inasmuch as I only 
appealed for justice and responsibility such as 
is sanctioned by the constitution we.possess.” 
Sir William Lyne, Minister for Trade 
and Customs of Australia, in addressing 
the Australian Chamber of Commerce in 
London, accused Ministers Asquith and 
Churchill of having adopted an almost 
offensive attitude against the premiers. 
He said the colonial representatives had 
been treated unfairly and their subjects 
misrepresented in the official summaries. 
Alfred Deakin, Premier of Australia, 
said the members of the conference were 
treated in London merely as tolerated 
guests, and that they would continue 
their struggle for tariff preference, not- 
withstanding the obstruction of the Lib- 
eral party. He said he believed that uni- 
versal compulsory military service would 
be established in order that Australia 
might be in condition to protect her own 
interests. The white miners on the 
Rand are engaged in a strike which it is 
feared will result in serious disorder, All 


the British miners in fifty of the leading 
The proprietors of the 


mines are out. 
mines demanded three drills a day instead 
of two. They say that the men have been 
earning an average of $3,000 each a year, 
and it was necessary to reduce the 
amount paid for contract piece work. 
The strikers in a body marched to the 
Ferreira and Robinson deep mines, tore 
down the barricades, and attacked the 
men who continued at work. The mine 
owners refused to say that the strikers 
would never be re-employed. Dutch and 
Chinese are taking their places. The 
Colonial Secretary, J. C. Smuts, who was 
one of the ministers of the Boer repub- 
lic during the war, has called out 1,000 
regular British troops for the purpose of 
maintaining order. In an attempt made 


by the strikers to stop work on the Cree- . 


sus mine in Johannesburg the cavalry 
dispersed a mob. 


& 


The first Parliament of 
Finland elected by uni- 
versal suffrage was 
opened at Helsingfors May 25th by a 
speech from the throne, read by General- 
Governor Gerhard. Under the new con- 
stitution the Government of Finland has 


The Women in 
the Finnish Diet 
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placed in the hands of a single national 
assembly the Landtag, tho the Senate, 
which is responsible-to the Emperor, has 
the veto power. The opening session 
was in a temporary hall in the Fire 
Brigade building. It was preceded by a 
service in the Nicholas Church, to which 
the members of the Diet, according to 
the ancient usage, went on foot. The 
procession was especially brilliant and 
attractive on account of the variety of 
costume. A large number of the mem- 
bers wore the academic dress of the uni- 
versities from which they had received 
their degrees. Others were. in military 
uniform, and the Socialist members for 
the most part adopted peasant costumes. 
Miss Mina Silliampe, formerly a servant 
girl and now editor of a paper devoted 
to the interests of that class, wore the 
customary servant’s kerchief and long 
apron. There are nineteen women mem- 
bers in the assembly, the first time that 
women have been elected to a national 
Parliament. They range in age from 
twenty-five to fifty-four years, and differ 
widely in politics and social position. 
Prominent among them is the Baroness 
Alexandra Grippenberg, who is head of 
the Finnish Branch of the International 
Women’s League, and has represented it 
in France, England and the United 
States. She is masculine in appearance, 
wearing short skirts and short hair, and 
is a member of the conservative Old Fin- 
nish party. Miss Dagmar Neovius rep- 
resents the Swedish People’s party. She 
was principal of a school in Helsingfors, 
which was broken up by the Russian au- 
thorities. Among the other women are 
Miss Lucina Hagman, principal of a 
woman’s high school in Helsingfors and 
member of the Young Finnish party, and 
Mrs. Maie Talvio, novelist and advanced 
thinker. The husbands of two of the 
women members are also in the Diet. 
The special objects for which the women 
representatives will work are the estab- 
lishment of civil instead of religious mar- 
riages, equal wages for both sexes in the 
same kind of work, equal rights for ille- 
gitimate and legitimate children, and the 
prohibition of the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. The Socialists number about 
seventy out of the two hundred members 
of the Landtag. They have joined with 
the Young Finns, who are nearly equal 
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in number, to control the assembly. 
Judge Svinhufvud, of the Young Finn 
party, who was degraded and exiled by 
the Russian Governor-General Bobrikoff, 
was elected president of the Diet. The 
vice-presidents are Dr. Af Ursin, a So- 
cialist, altho of one of the ancient noble 
families, and Baron Palzen, of the Old 
Finnish party. The Senate has offered 
to resign in order that the representa- 
tives of the people may have unrestrict- 
ed power. 
& 


Reacti The reform. movement in 
eaction . ‘ ° : 
in China China has in some inexplica- 
ble way been checked, and the 
reactionary element is in the ascendancy 
at the court. A month ago Yuan Shih- 
kai, the enterprising Viceroy of the Prov- 
ince of Chi-li, had the only army that 
amounts to anything in China, and his 
protégés were filling the offices of the 
newly established administrative bureaus. 
He secured for a Yale graduate, Tang 
Shao-yi, the important post of Governor 
of the Province of Mukden in Man- 


churia, the first time a foreign-educated 
Chinese had been placed in such a posi- 


tion. Shih Chao-shi, a graduate of Cor- 
nell, was appointed chief adviser on rail- 
road affairs. There were numerous other 
similar appointments to Government po- 
sitions at Pekin and in the provinces, all 
of them Chinese instead of Manchus, 
often Cantonese, and most of them edu- 
cated abroad. Now Tsen Chun-hsuan, 
one of the most prominent of the reac- 
tionaries, has the favor of the Emprcss 
Dowager, and the recent appointees are 
being removed. Yuan Shih-Kai and 
Tang Shao-yi have been impeached. 
Prince Ching, another reactionary, is 
made the president of the Military Board. 
Sir Chentung Liang-cheng, former Min- 
ister to the United States, who was 
slated for the Board of Foreign Affairs, 
will find his party out of power. Revo- 
lutionary outbreaks are reported from 
several provinces, especially at Wong- 
kong in the Uping district of Chinchu. 
An attack has been made on the German 
mission station at Lien Chow, but the 
missionaries escaped. This is the place 
where five American missionaries were 


killed October 28th, 1905. 


.the Peasant Banks. 
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The Duma has 

formally expressed 

its disapproval of 
the policy of terrorism by adopting a 
resolution expressing its joy at the dis- 
covery of the plot to assassinate the 
Czar and its indignation at the attempt. 
The resolution was passed at the open- 
ing of the session, and the Social Dem- 
ocrats, the Social Revolutionists and part 
of the Group of Toil absented them- 
selves when the action was taken. 
Premier Stolypin-explained to the Duma 
that the Department of Public Order 
and Security obtained information in 
February that a criminal conspiracy had 
been. formed in St. Petersburg; and-on 
April 13th twenty-eight: members of the 
society were arrested. Their plan, the 
Premier said, was to assassinate the 
Emperor, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch and himself. Reports 
have been exaggerated and no persons 
were implicated except known revolu- 
tionists.. They were all young, only 
three of them over twenty-five. Pre- 
mier Stolypin warned the Duma that the 
Government would not under any cir- 
cumstances approve of the forcible ex- 
propriation of land except in the exercis- 
ing of the right of eminent domain for 
roads, irrigation works, etc. The action 
of the Agrarian Committee of the Duma, 
including expropriation as a feature of 
the land bill which they are preparing 
without consultation with the Govern- 
ment, was entirely irregular and unjus- 
tifiable. Besides, the price which the 
Constitutional Democrats propose to pay 
for the land, $14 per acre, is less than 
half its real value. The Government, 
he said, was willing to assist 
the peasants to purchase land from 
the landlords at a fair price and dis- 
tribute it to the peasants by the aid of 
The Duma passed 
by a vote of 176 to 146 an appropriation 
of $8,750,000 for famine relief purposes. 
A proviso was attached declaring the 
right of the Duma to examine the 
records of the Government’s past and 
future handling of the relief funds. A 
sensation has been created by the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet by Professor 
Ozeroff of Moscow showing the exten- 
sive squandering of Government money. 


The Russian Duma 
and People 




















PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW STATE CAPITOL. 


rhis design is by Joseph M. Huston, and in man 


Henry 


features follows closely the original drawings of 
ves Cobb. 


-- Pennsylvania’s Palace of Graft 


BY LOUIS SEABER 


[As the political reporter for the Philadelphia North American, Mr. Seaber has followed 


closely the Capitol building scandal, and 


its effect upon the political situation 


He has 


reported the proceedings of the Legislative investigation upon which the present article is 


based.—Ebiror. ] 


ENNSYLVANIA’S. four million 

p dollar State Capitol, which was se- 

cretly decorated at an additional 

cost of $9,000,cG00, has become a national 

scandal. In a recent discussion of the 

graft in it and the effect of the exposure, 
a potential political leader remarked : 


“What fools those fellows were! Had they 
delivered the goods according to the specifica- 
tions, instead of trying to flim-flam the people, 
there would have been no scandal—only a 
few newspaper stories about extravagance for 
political effect, and then, the thing would have 
been forgotten 

“If you give the people what they desire 
they will be satisfied. They are like a man 
who buys a watch for $100. He finds out 
that he has been swindled, that the watch is 
brass, and he never forgets, and he’s always 
‘kicking’ If, however, the watch is really 
gold, but cost twice what it is worth, the man 
may ‘kick’ a bit, but sooner or later he will 
be satisfied.” 


After the destruction by fire of the old 
Capitol, the Pennsylvania Legislature of 
1897 gave first authority for the erection 


of a new building and, in a competition 
between architects, the drawings of 
Henry Ives Cobb, prominent in New 
York and Chicago, were accepted. Mr. 
Cobb designed a building estimated to 
cost not much more than $500,000 for 
the “shell,” and part of the Capitol as it 
stands was erected under Mr. Cobb's 
supervision. 

Without official warning—in the way 
peculiar to Pennsylvania—Mr. Cobb’s 
services were terminated in 1899. Wil- 
liam A. Stone then was-Governor and, 
from the beginning, his term was stormy 
politically. In the end, Stone had a quar- 
rel with most of the Republican State 
leaders. There is little doubt that, as 
originally contemplated, the Capitol was 
viewed with envious eyes as an oppor- 
tunity for graft; but Stone, in his quar- 
relsome mood, surprised the political in- 
terests by having the Legislature of 1901 
provide for a Capitol Building Commis- 
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sion, of which he was to be the president, 
and limit the cost of the structure “com- 
pleted” to $4,000,000. 

In a second competition among archi- 
tects, the design of Joseph M. Huston, 
of Philadelphia, was accepted. Huston’s 
design was remarkably like Cobb’s and in 
the investigation now under way it was 
testified under oath by a draughtsman 
that he had been employed by Huston 
“to copy Henry Ives Cobb’s original 
drawings of the Capitol—the unfinished 
building begun by Cobb.” ~~ This 
draughtsman told how he had been 
locked in a room in Huston’s office to do 
the work, how Cobb’s initials had been 
cut from the blue-prints to prevent iden- 
tification. Comparison of the present 
building with Cobb’s drawings indicates 
that many of Cobb’s artistic ideas were 
taken by Huston. Huston collected a fee 
of $184,736 for the work. 

Governor Stone was succeeded in office 
in January, 1903, by Samuel W. Penny- 
packer, a Philadelphia Judge of high in- 
tegrity, and a eulogist of Quay, who had 
picked Pennypacker for the Governor- 
ship in a critical situation. Ex-Governor 
Stone was in a strong position as presi- 
dent of the Capitol Commission, and he 
exercised unusual precautions to prevent 
even a suspicion of graft in the erection 
of the building. In a way, the architect 
influenced the Capitol Commission, and 
the specifications were changed frequent- 
ly, resulting in each case in lessening the 
cost of the work to the contractors. 

‘ Such alterations which interfered with 
the architectural effect included the sub- 
stitution of three-piece granite blocks 
for the sixteen pairs of monolithic Cor- 
inthian columns under the dome; three- 
piece blocks for monolithic pilasters of 
the front of the main building, between 
the wings ; seven-piece granite work over 
windows instead of three-piece; stained 
birch wood for carved mahogany. 

In the course of time, the Stone Com- 
mission announced that the Capitol had 
been built—completed actually within 
the $4,000,000 appropriated ! 

Meantime, the new building’s interior 
was being modelled into a palace of 
gaudy colors and gilt. Ordinary wain- 
scoting. was replaced with polished white 
marble, or rich mahogany, or, as in the 
Governor’s rooms, with hand-carved oak. 
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Heavy tapestries were hung from win- 
dow tops and velvety carpets were laid 
over expensive parquetry flooring. 
Enormous bronze chandeliers ~ were 
dropped in great numbers from the ceil-- 
ings and the side walls. Elaborately or- 
namented bronze standards were placed 
in corridors and elsewhere as plentifully 
as trees in a forest. Carved mahogany 
furniture was stocked everywhere. 

Meantime, too, Pennsylvania was hav- 
ing a political fight. In November, 1905, 
William H. Berry, an honest Democrat, 
was elécted State Treasurer by independ- 
ent Republicans and Democrats, to the 
dismay of the Organization Republicans 
who had controlled the State’s treasury 
for many years. It was significant that, 
between Berry’s election and the time of 
his induction into office (in May, 1906), 
most of the $9,000,000 spent for Capitol 
decorations was paid out. As the time 
of the dedication of the Capitol—Octo- 
ber 14, 1906—approached, the State 
campaign was being fought and Berry 
was stumping Pennsylvania. It was un- 
der those circumstances that, from the 
stump, the State Treasurer declared: 

“It will surprise the‘ taxpayers, perhaps, to 
know that their Capitol cost nearer ten millions 
than four.” 

Berry’s disclosure went unbelieved for 
several days. When Berry reiterated the 
charge, the whole State answered with 
the challenge, “Prove it!” Berry re- 
plied : 

“Yes, the State Capitol cost nearer twelve 
millions than ten!” 

His words were too seriously spoken 
to be dismissed as mere campaign talk. 
Little by little the State Treasurer told 
what he had learned of the drainage of 
the treasury to enable Huston, the archi- 
tect, to do his wonderwork. For the 
next six weeks of the campaign all the 
newspapers of the State were filled with 
sensational stories of the way in which 
the Capitol and the State had been 
“trimmed” at the same time. Edwin S. 
Stuart, Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, pledged himself to a thoro investi- 
gation of the scandal (he has kept his 
promise faithfully), and the Organiza- 
tion was compelled to issue two explana- 
tions a week in answer to State Treas- 
urer Berry. 

To afford a clear understanding of 
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the method by which $9,000,000 could 
be spent secretly it is necessary to ex- 
plain that by an act of 1895 the Gov- 
ernor, the State Treasurer and the 
Auditor General constitute the Board of 
Public: Grounds and Buildings, having 
control of general repairs, alterations 
and improvements. Supplies for the 
year are purchased by the board by con- 
tract with the lowest bidder in an open 
competition. The active agent is the 
Superintendent of Grounds and Build- 
ings. 

When the Capitol was to be trimmed, 
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with carpets, furniture, electric light fix- 
tures, etc.” Not the least idea was given 
as to the quantities which would be re- 
quired. 

As the schedule was prepared, some of 
the more important items were thus de- 
scribed : 


Item 22—“Designed furniture, fittings, fur- 
nishings and decorations of either woodwork, 
stone, marble, bronze, mosaic, glass, and up- 
holstery, ‘per foot,’ maximum price, 

Under that meager paragraph, John 
H. Sanderson, an interior decorator of 
Philadelphia, the successful bidder, fixed 











CEILING 


OF HOUSE OF 


The two candelabra in the front weigh 7,500 pounds each. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
A chandelier or a bracket was placed wherever pos- 


sible, and the upper part of the house presents the appearance of an electric light fixture display 


room. 


in 1904, Governor Pennypacker was 
president of the board, and the other 
members were Frank G. Harris, then 
State Treasurer and an up-State Organ- 
ization leader, and E. B. Hardenbergh, 
Auditor General, formerly a train con- 
ductor. It was distinctly provided by 
law that the proposals for supplies should 
be “for the year ending in June” follow- 
ing, but, notwithstanding, there was in- 
serted in the 1904-05 advertisement for 
stationery, coal and other supplies a re- 
quest for sealed proposals for “also the 
furnishing of the new Capitol building 


For chandeliers the State paid $4.85 per pound. 


$18.40 as his price, and supplied square 
and oval tables, round chairs, clothes 
trees, desks, a bootblack stand, andirons 
and umbrella tubs. . 

Item 28—“English-laid interlocking wood 
and rubber flooring, per foot, $1.50.” 

Sanderson bid $1.27}. 

Item 30—“Modeling and sculptor decora- 
tions, ‘per foot,’ maximum price, $100.” 

Sanderson bid net. 


Item 32—‘“Designed bronze-metal for gas 
and electric fixtures, hardware and ornamental 
work, mercurial gold finish, hand-tooled and 
rechased, ‘per pound,’ maximum price, $5.” 
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Sanderson bid $4.85 “per pound,” and 
a contract for chandeliers and other 
lighting fixtures was awarded to him 
aggregating $2,049,522.96. 

Item 40—‘“Favrile and Baccarat glass, ‘per 
foot,’ maximum price, $30.” 

Sanderson bid $23.70. In its secret 
way, the Pennypacker Board decided on 
April 12th, 1904, that any proposal must 
cover “the entire furnishing” of the Cap- 
itol, a fact unknown to every bidder with 
the possible exception of Sanderson. In 
the legislative investigation, advocated 
by Governor Stuart and now in progress, 
prospective bidders swore that they had 
no conception of the extent of the con- 
tracts or the character of the articles, 
nor could they get specific information 
from Huston, the architect. Further, 
the “per foot” rule, whether it meant 
lineal, square or cubic, especially in the 
measurement of an oval table, a clothes 
tree or a bee-hive-shaped glass globe, 
was a mystery to manufacturers and 
dealers. : 

Evidence thus far adduced of an “un- 
derstanding” between Huston and San- 
derson has been contained in the sworn 
testimony both of sub-contractors and 
men familiar with the affairs of the two 
men. or example, a year before Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker’s Board authorized 
the furnishing contracts, Huston accom- 
panied the representative of a parquetry 
floor maker to “see Sanderson.” 

“You understood from Huston and 
Sanderson, did you, that Sanderson was 
to be the successful bidder and get the 
contract?” was the inquiry of James 
Scarlet, the attorney for the legislative 
probers. 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 

Again, while furniture designs were 
being drawn in Huston’s locked office, 
months before the advertisement for 
proposals, Sanderson not only was in the 
secret, but, according to sworn testimony 
given by one of Huston’s men, actually 
had his own draughtsman to assist Hus- 
ton’s. 

As to the methods by which the con- 
tracts were fulfilled, it is possible in a 
limited space only to give a few exam- 
ples of prices for which sub-contractors 
did work for Sanderson, compared with 
Sanderson’s collections from the State. 
These show the much-inflated prices, with 
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‘profits ranging from 300 to 4,305 per 


cent! 

Sanderson’s chief contract was for 
electric lighting fixtures—“bronze-metal, 
mercurial gold finish.” Anticipating the 
contract, Sanderson organized his own 
company, called the Pennsylvania 
Bronze Company, to manufacture the 
chandeliers and brackets. His brother- 
in-law managed it; Sanderson supplied 
all the money, $39,000, and capitalized it 
for $100,000, upon a promise given in 
writing to Sanderson by his brother-in- 
law at Sanderson’s dictation that the 
concern would have the Capitol fixtures’ 
contract. The company cleared $100,000 
profit. It manufactured 2,000 -fixtures 











MAHOGANY BOOTBLACK STAND. 


This stand, upon which the profit was 4,305 per 
cent., is eight feet long and five feet wide. It cost 
the main contractor, John H. Sanderson, $50. He 
added the two chairs, worth less than $25 apiece, 
and sold the outfit to the State for $1,619.20. 


and sold them for $550,000 to Sanderson, 
who collected $1,612,572.56 from the 
State—a profit of $1,062,572.56. 
Sanderson received $4.85 “per pound”’ 
for chandeliers; consequently, the fix- 
tures were solidly made and had _ enor- 
mous weight—a fact ridiculed by reputa- 
ble chandelier makers. Huston once ex- 
plained seriously that the object of the 
great weight was to “prevent anyone 
from stealing the fixtures!” In the 
House of Representatives are four can- 
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delabras, each weighing 7,500 pounds! 
Experts have ascertained that, in some 
of the side brackets, at least, there is a 
deficiency in the weight as given in San- 
derson’s: bills, but, it has not yet been de- 
termined whether “short weight” was 
practised. Two frauds thus far exposed 
in the chandelier contract were the sub- 
stitution of cheap lacquering, and some 
electro-plating, and for the expensive 
and exquisite “mercurial gold finish” de- 
manded in the specifications, and the sub- 
stitution of domestic glass for imported 
Baccarat. For glass manufactured in 
Beaver County, Pa., Sanderson collected 
$133,770.69 from the State at $23.70 “per 
foot,” billing the glass as Baccarat. His 
total profit upon the glass was $105,000, 
or nearly four times its cost. 

In addition, Sanderson charged the 
State $137,600 for working models and 
sketches for fixtures made by his com- 
pany, altho that expense, in ordinary con- 
tracts, falls upon the contractor. 

The contract standing next in money 
value was one for “specially designed 
fire-proof metal filing cases, vaults and 
safes.”» Without regard to market 
prices, or the prices paid by the State to 
the same concern the previous year, thou- 
sands of filing cases were bought at $10 
and $12 “per foot” from a corporation 
of which Congressman H. Bird Cassel, 
of Lancaster County, was president. 
Prices in the previous year were $5 and 
$6 “per foot.” The total amount of the 
Cassel contract was $2,000,000. Cases 
of similar pattern and material can be 
bought in the open market for $1.50. 

Every one of the five hundred rooms 
of the Capitol has been smeared with 
brilliant colors and gilt; in the main 
rooms the effect tends to gaudiness and 
it is the exception to find it really rich. 
For painting and decorating, as designed 
by Huston, the sub-contractor received 
$174,962 from Sanderson, who, in turn, 
reached into the State Treasury for 
$789,473.16, or a profit of $614,511.16! 

Two caucus rooms—one for the Sen- 
ate and the other for the House—were 
furnished precisely the same. For the 
Senate room, Sanderson charged $88,- 
242.97 ; for the House room, $117,258.40. 
Indicating the profits collected by San- 
derson, are the rostrums in both, for 
which, the sub-contractor swore, he was 
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paid only $2,060. Sanderson collected 
$35,114 for that in the Senate room and 
$55,604.80 for that in the House room 
—a total of $90,718.80, or 4,305 per cen- 
tum profit. 

Solid, carved mahogany was specified 
but the sub-contractor admitted that San- 
derson instructed him to substitute hard 
putty balusters in the side rails. The 
same wood-worker testified of other sub- 
stitutions of hard putty composition for 
the real mahogany, the putty being 
stained in imitation of the wood and sold 
for the same price—$18.40 “per foot !” 

For designed wood-work in fourteen 
smaller rooms, the sub-contractor 
charged Sanderson $28,170. Sanderson 
collected $155,369.60 from the State for 
the wood-work, taking a profit of $127,- 
199.60. Even in the Governor’s apart- 
ments, where the highest artistic effect 
was attained and where genuine Flemish 
oak was used, Sanderson collected un- 
usual profits upon the wood-work, being 
$78,108.35 more than the work cost— 
$16,099.65. 

For two hundred and eight mahogany 
desks in the House of Representatives, 
sold to Sanderson for $78 apiece, or $16,- 
224 in all, the contractor charged the 
State $18,40 “per foot,” the total “feet” 
in two hundred and eight desks being 
3,230. Sanderson’s collection for the lot 
was $59,432, or $43,208 profit. For 
fifty desks in the Senate, manufactured 
by the same sub-contractor, the cost to 
Sanderson was $65 each, $3,250 for all. 
Sanderson figured out “1,225 feet at 
$18.40 per foot, $13,230,” or more than 
300 per centum profit. 

In mahogany clothes trees, six feet 
high, round and four inches in diameter, 
with a broad base, Sanderson measured 
“four feet” and collected $18.40 “per 
foot,” or $73.60 a tree. The single tree 
cost $12. Sanderson sold “eighty-eight 
feet” of an ordinary mahogany boot- 
black stand to the State; it occupies a 
place in the Senate wash-room. For 
building the stand, the sub-contractor 
charged $50. Sanderson added two 
chairs worth not more than $25 each and 
sold the combination to the State as “de- 
signed wood-work” for $1,619.20. Wil- 
liam Russell, a: reputable Philadelphia 
wood-carver, did much of the work for 
Sanderson. With eleven smaller articles, 
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he furnished a barber’s stand costing 
$325; Sanderson collected $3,256.80 for 
it. Russell’s bill for the whole dozen 
articles amounted to $3,535, or only 
$243.20 more than Sanderson collected 
for the barber’s stand. When Russell 
asked for his money, Sanderson demand- 
ed that the $35 be “knocked off” his bill. 

Prices for parquetry flooring, for car- 
pets, for tapestries, for thermostats, for 
heating registers, for stone mantels, for 
everything, were inflated and, wherever 
possible, the specifications either were al- 
tered or ignored. For thousands of feet 
of parquetry flooring, costing less than 
a half dollar a foot, Sanderson collected 
$1.274. For thermostats, of which only 
257 have been found in the entire build- 
ing, Sanderson collected $79 apiece. His 
total bill amounted to $53,167, being for 
“thermostats and work equal to 673 ther- 
mostats at $79!” Observe the nicety 
with which this man collected $79 from 
the Commonwealth for “work equal to a 
thermostat.” 

Fifty pairs of andirons were sold by 
Sanderson to the State for $73.60 a pair, 
at $18.40 “per foot,” each andiron being 
“two feet.” These were supposedly a 
“specially designed” article and Huston, 
the architect, received $147.20 for “de- 
signing” them. An agent of the Legisla- 
tive investigating commission bought a 
pair of the andirons from a dealer for 
$23 and was told that they were a stock 
pattern twenty-five years old. 

Sanderson’s jugglery of his “per foot” 
rule was as puzzling to experts employed 
in the Capitol investigation as it was 
amusing to other contractors and to the 
taxpayers. Chairs and tables were 
measured in every conceivable manner 
in the effort tc have them correspond 
with Sanderson’s bills. Finally, in a 
square mahogany table of “eighty feet” 
the secret was discovered. The table was 
eight feet long, four feet wide and two 
and a half feet high, or of a size to occu- 
py a box of eighty cubic feet. Sanderson 
collected $18.40 “per foot,” or $1.472. 
The table cost him $40, so that he had a 
profit of 3,580 per centum! 

So patent have been the evidences of 
fraud that members of the Capitol Inves- 
tigation Commission recently declared 
that they would recommend civil action 
to recover $3,000,000 at least, and also 






criminal prosecution of certain persons. 
It is the opinion of experts that the 
trimming of the Capitol, with its lot of 
steel filing cases, its tens of thousands of 
pounds of chandeliers, and everything 
else, could be duplicated for $3,500,000, 
liberally estimated. 

In addition to his commission of $184,- 
730, which he collected for work upon 
the construction of the Capitol, Huston 
bargained for four cents upon the dollar 
as architect for the Pennypacker Board 
of Grounds and Buildings. His entire 
account amounted to $525,318, of which 
$104,686 is being withheld by State 
Treasurer Berry. Every pound added to 
the weight of chandeliers, either actually 
or according to Sanderson’s bills, meant 
nineteen cents more for Huston, the arch- 
itect. His most surprising commission, 
however, was the $80,000 he received for 
“designing” the $2,000,000 worth of steel 
filing cases and vaults. The “designing” 
consisted of gilt lines. 

It has been ascertained recently that 
Huston had a most extravagant dream 
of a Capitol beautiful. Plans which he 
exhibited to friends included provision 
for the Capitol, a State Museum and Li- 
brary, a Capitol park, with fountains and 
sunken gardens, surrounded by a high 
wall, the whole at an estimated cost of 
$35,000,000. 

Of course, the legislative investigation 
has been one-sided thus far, and the de- 
fense of Huston, Sanderson and Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker is unknown. All 
have maintained that everything was 
done “according to law.” That was the 
plea of ex-State Treasurer Harris, yet, 
when he was subjected to a three hours’ 
grilling by Attorney Scarlet, he used 
these words: 

“It (a provision of law) was ignored sim- 
ply because it was impracticable. It wasn’t 
possible. We did not strictly comply with the 
act; we followed custom. 

“T’ll say frankly that I have been greatly 
fooled. I had no anticipation that the people 
were to be defrauded in the way they have 
been. I never received a red cent in connec- 


tion with it. I am innocent. I am frank to 
say it is an outrage.” 


Huston has not been called as a wit- 
ness in the legislative inquiry, but, with 
the first revelations, he issued an explan- 
atory letter defending his course. In it 
he said; 
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“The cost of the Capitol furnishings ex- 
ceeded my expectations and those of the 
members of the board. But wherever the 
money has been expended it was in accord- 
ance with the law and in the only manner 
permitted by. law. 

“As a result of it all the State has got, by 
actual comparison, the cheapest, biggest and 
best building of its kind in the country, or 
in the world.” . 

Since Huston’s letter, the more star- 
tling disclosures have been made, and it 
has been impossible for newspaper re- 
porters to find him, Sanderson quit Phil- 
adelphia, and, according to report, has 
been living in New York for several 
months. 

Interest attaches to the excuse which 
ex-Governor Pennypacker will give for 
his part in the Capitol scandal. Until ex- 
Treasurer Harris admitted violations of 
the law, the ex-Governor, too, insisted 
that everything had been done in “ac- 
cordance with the law.” In all his pub- 
lic life, as a judge and as Governor, there 
never has been the whisper of a suspicion 
against his probity. Sentimental and vain 
he is, and it is the honest opinion of men 
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who know him that he was reached by 
flattery. 

In connection with the disclosures, the 
persistent question is, Where did the 
money go? In view of the fact that the 
bulk of the payments for furnishings was 
made between State Treasurer Berry’s 
election in November, 1905, and his in- 
duction into office six months later, some 
have thought that the profits were in part 
fictitious, and that the bills were inflated 
to account for money alleged to have 
been “borrowed” from the treasury by 
political interests. Emphatic denial was 
given to this, however, by State Senator 
John S. Fisher, chairman of the Capitol 
Investigation Commission. 

Opinions differ as to the architectural 
beauty of the Pennsylvania Capitol— 
whether there is “richness of design” or 
mere gaudiness in paint and gilt. How- 
ever, there is no question that the Capitol 
is a fraud, whether “according to law” 
or not. Ex-Treasurer Harris defined the 
fact precisely when he declared: 

“Tt is an outrage.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














PENNYPACKER AND QUAY IN BRONZE. 


Side by side the head of Pennsylvania’s greatest political boss, Quay, and that of his eulogist, 


Pennypacker, 


are fixed upon the front doors of the State Capitol. 
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THIRTIETH 


By RICHARD H. PLATT 


Flags are flying, 
Drums are beating, 
Carnage ended, 

the battle done. 
Foes are dying, 
Foes retreating, 


Heroes splendid 


have fought and won. 


Homeward faring, 
Spent and grieving, 
Striving ended, 

they count the cost; 
Danger daring, 
Fame achieving, 
Heroes splendid 


have fought and lost. 


Fireflies dancing, 
Stars dim-shining, 
Warfare ended, 

they slumber well; 


- Cause enhancing, 


Cause declining, 
Heroes splendid, 
they fought and fell. 


Victors quiring, 

Vanquished pining, 

Slain unheeding 
beneath the pall, 

Cause aspiring, 

Cause declining, 

Truth was needing 
them, one and all. 


Sonoma, Cal. 
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The Unseasonable Spring 
J of 1907 











BY ALFRED J. HENRY 


Proressor oF MeteoroLtocy, Unitep States WEATHER BuREAu. 


HAT the present remarkable spell 
T of weather has not yet past into 
history is evidenced by reports re- 
ceived at the Washington Weather 
sureau Office this morning (May 14th, 
1907). These show that in the central 
Rocky Mountain 


without any preliminaries to speak of, we 
were in the midst of summer. In the 
transformation no rule of nature was 
violated, no physical principle was set at 
naught; yet it seemed marvelous that 
such things should happen. 

A clear concep- 





region snow . was 
falling with tem- 
peratures below 
freezing; in the 
Dakotas and over 
the greater portion 
of Nebraska the 
temperature was at 
the freezing point 
or below, with 
here and there a 
light snow cover- 
ing left over from 
the fall of the pre- 
vious day. The 
snow, fortunately, 
will do more good 
than harm, since 
as it melts it will 
add to the store of 
moisture in the 
ground. The ques- 
tion which excites 
the interest of the 
general public, 
however, is, When 





tion of the general 
movements of the 
atmosphere in win- 
ter and summer 
will, perhaps, be 
helpful in reach- 
ing a better under- 
standing of the 
underlying causes 
of weather than is 
now enjoyed. It 
will also aid very 
materially in 
brushing away 
some of the mys- 
tery that many 
persons persistent- 
ly attach to the 
action of the ele- 
ments. The best 
and simplest meth- 
od of attacking the 
problem is to study 
the winds. Begin 
with a study of 
their qualities and 








will the wintry 
weather cease? 
Will this be an- 
other year without- a summer, as in 
1816? 

The present spell of unseasonable 
weather began nearly sixty days ago, 
when early spring borrowed a number 
of days from midsummer. To those 
who are accustomed to noting the eccen- 
tricities of the weather from day to day, 
the most remarkable thing about the 
change was the ease and rapidity with 
which it was accomplished. Suddenly, 
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the apparent effec- 
tiveness of each 
wind in producing 
rain or snow. Thus it wil be found for 
the Middle Atlantic States that westerly 
winds bring fair weather, easterly winds 
cloudy and rainy weather. As to tem- 
perature, all north and northwest winds 
in this hemisphere may be classed as cold 
and all southerly winds as warm. 

Winds are caused by differences in 
temperature, whether such differerices 
are merely temporary and local, or 
worldwide in extent, such as exists be- 
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tween the equatorial and polar regions. 
In a general way the great wind systems 
of the globe are produced by the tem- 
perature differences between the equator 
and the poles. In equatorial regions, for 
reasons which need not be stated here, 
the temperature is very high compared 
with that of polar regions. The air be- 
ing greatly heated rises to great alti- 
tudes, and there is a tendency for the 
upper air to flow from equatorial regions 
poleward in both hemispheres, with a 
counter current in the lower air from the 


between the poles and the equator is 
greatest, and as a consequence the move- 
ment of the air masses is much acceler- 
ated, and the conflict, so to speak, be- 
tween equatorial and polar winds is 
greatest. The conflict really begins in 
the middle latitudes in the late fall, when 
the prevailing southerly winds are fre- 
quently interrupted by sharp northwest 
winds, bringing down from northern re- 
gions masses of cold air that underrun 
the prevailing winds, and change the en- 
tire aspect of the weather. The cold, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRIGUITURE, WEATHER BUREAU. 


Weather Map, May 14, 1907. 
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poles toward the.equator. The winds 
caused by this interchanging motion be- 
tween the equator and the poles are mod- 
ified by the deflecting force of the earth’s 
rotation and the pressure distribution on 
the different parallels of latitude, so that 
there results a rather complex system of 
winds. As the angular altitude of the 
sun increases, the southerly winds push 
farther and farther northward. In au- 
tumn the northerly winds begin a migra- 


tion toward the equator, and they reach 


their farthest southing in mid-winter. 
In winter the contrast in temperature 














gma, in dotted lines. Arrows fly 


however, is not continuous; in a day or 
so the air loses its frigid qualities, parti- 
cles of cloud appear in the sky, inter- 
rupting somewhat -the incoming solar 
radiation and lowering the outgoing 
radiation from the earth, particularly at 
night. The winds go to an easterly 
quarter, then ‘to the south and the tem- 
perature rises. This sequence of 
changes is generally followed by rain or 
snow, and the latter by a fresh incursion 
of northerly winds. The cycle of 
changes thus described continues during 
the cold season, the polar winds grad- 
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ually penetrating farther and farther 
southward until about mid-winter, when 
southerly winds increase in strength, as- 
sume the initiative under the influence of 
solar radiation, and stream northward 
for a day or so, only to be beaten back 
by the cold northerly winds from the 
frozen surface of the interior of the con- 
tinent. It is during the transition 
months of March and April that this in- 
terplay between the two opposing winds 
reaches its gteatest development. The 
battle ground over which the contest is 
waged is mainly on the-great plains of 
the Western States and in the Missouri 
Valley. Here it is that great contrasts 
in temperature between the two opposing 
winds are found; thus on March toth of 
the present year the temperature in 
Northwest Texas and Oklahoma was 84 
degrees as a result of continued south- 
erly winds. To the northward about 
400 miles, on the border of the region of 
northerly winds, the temperature sank to 
36 degrees; still farther poleward, as in 
Northern Minnesota, it was 20 degrees 
colder, so that between that point and 
Oklahoma there was a difference of 68 
degrees in temperature. 

The daily weather map of May 14th, 
1907, is here reproduced as an illustra- 
tion of that particular form or type of 
weather which causes a wave of low tem- 
peratures to pass across the country from 
west to east. In this map the continu- 
ous black lines are isobars (lines of equal 
barometric pressure), the dotted lines 
are isotherms (lines of equal tempera- 
ture), and the arrows fly with the wind. 
For the sake of simplicity the areas of 
precipitation and cloudiness are not 
shown, ‘and the isotherms have not been 
drawn west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The essentials of the map are contained 
in the three following things, named in 
the order of their importance: (1) the 
wind circulation, (2) the temperature 
lines or isotherms, and (3) the form of 
the barometer lines. 

East of the Rocky Mountains the wind 
circulation is divided into two main 
branches, viz., the southerly winds, that 
prevail east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Ohio, and the northwest winds, 
that prevail from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Mississippi. In addition to the 
foregoing there is a distinct circulation 
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of the wind, to which special attention is 
invited, spirally inward around the area 
of low barometer in a direction contrary 
to the movement of the hands of a watch. 

The discovery of the fact that the wind 
always circulates around an area of low 
barometer, as here exemplified, marks a 
most important epoch in meteorological 
science. The effect of the wind circula- 
tion on the temperature is clearly shown 
by noting the course of the isotherms; 
thus it will be seen that the western ex- 
tremity of the line of 60 degrees starting 
in Southern Texas, N. latitude 27 de- 
grees, runs northeastward, crossing Lake 
Michigan north of Chicago, thence east- 
northeast to the New England coast, N. 
latitude 42 degrees, whence it changes its 
course to the southwest and proceeds in 
that direction as far as the mountain 
region of North Carolina and Virginia, 
and then northeastward to the Atlantic 
Ocean off the Maryland coast. In other 
words, starting at N. latitude 27 degrees 
one could pass northeastward over 15 de- 
grees of latitude without experiencing 
any colder weather, whereas under nor- 
mal conditions it is 20 degrees colder in 
Southern New England than in Southern 
Texas. 

In the region of southerly winds on the 
date under consideration, the temperature 
is elevated above the average for the sea- 
son; in the region of northwest winds it 
is depressed as much as 20 to 30 degrees 
below the seasonal average, thus form- 
ing a great sheet of cold air covering an 
area of at least half a million square 
miles. Opposed to this in the region of 
southerly winds is an equally great mass 
of warm air. The energy of solar radi- 
ation, while it tends to raise the temper- 
ature of the cold air, also maintains the 
existing high temperatures in the region 
of southerly winds, hence the two sheets 
of air—the one warm, the other cold— 
move eastward in the general drift of the 
atmosphere and finally pass off the At- 
lantic Coast to the ocean. In winter the 
cold air moves eastward with the greater 
portion of its original frigidity ; as spring 
merges into summer, however, much of 
the original cold is lost, since the energy 
of solar radiation is then greater and the 
eastward drift of the atmosphere slower. 
Consequently, by the time the original 
mass of cold air reaches eastern districts 
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it is apt to be broken up into smaller por- 
tions or patches, each of which is less 
effective than was its corresponding mass 
in the original. 

The weather that is experienced from 
day to day is the result of the develop- 
ment and movement of systems of circu- 
lating winds, in which relatively warm 
southerly winds are followed by colder 
northerly winds. The first named are 
productive of precipitation, the last 
named are favorable for: fair weather. 
The development of these systems of 
whirling winds is irregular and their 
movement is uncertain. If they should 
develop in the southern part of the 
United States or move to that part of the 
country from the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain region, the opportunity for an unob- 
structed flow of northerly winds is 
afforded. 

It is obvious that the character of a 
season, whether warm or cold, depends 
upon the prevailing winds. If these are 
from a northerly quarter, as is the case 


when the center of the opposing wind 
systems is in the south, then the season 
will be cold and backward. . 

Too much importance cannot be placed 
upon the point that the control’ of the 
weather rests chiefly upon the develop- 
ment and movement of these migratory 
systems of opposing winds ; it was to one 
of these that the warm weather of March 
last was due. The warm weather thus 
inaugurated, however, was followed by 
the drift of masses of cold air from the 
Northwest, and these have followed each 
other so fast that the temperature has not 
had time enough to recover from one on- 
slaught of cold before another was upon 
it. The reason for the long continued 
drift of cold air from the Northwest is 
not known; so far as human experience 
in such matter goes, it has about reached 
its limit, and will speedily come to a 
close, or at least the cold will be so di- 
minished as to be harmless in its effect 
on vegetation. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Religious: Situation in the 
Philippines 
BY THE MOST REV. J. J. HARTY 


{Archbishop Harty was appointed three years ago to be Archbishop of Manila, and has 
now returned to America for a visit of a few months, much of which he is spending in 


his home parish of St. Leo’s, in St. Louis. 
Eprtor.] 


TRAIT of Filipino character, 

A which should come first in de- 
scribing the people, is the deep 

respect felt by the child for the parent. 
The Filipino grows from youth to man- 
hood, marries and has a family, but he 
never gets away from the influence of 
his own father and his own mother. If 
he wishes to take up any matter of mo- 
ment, his first counselors are his father 
and mother. In traveling thru the 
islands I have frequently encountered 
young men—bright young men from 
good families—and after the usual civil- 
ities I have often said, “What career do 
you propose to follow in life?” Invari- 
ably the answer has been, “I must con- 
sult my father before I can give you 
a reply.” At the root of this beautiful 


‘lhis article was obtained as an interview.— 


characteristic of the Filipino race is the 
tendency to be obedient- to authority. 
They recognize without question the au- 
thority of God, of the parent, of the 
priest, and of the State. 

This trait, which I take to be the most 
important feature of the Filipino char- 
acter, is the result thru all the years of 
the work of the missionaries, those men 
who not only had a knowledge of phy- 
sics, philosophy and theology, but were 
also architects and builders, advance 
agents of civilization. They designed 
the churches, built the bridges, con- 
structed the roads. At the present time 
in the Philippines you may. see great ir- 
rigating works which were constructed 
200 years ago to irrigate arid sections of 
the country. The missionaries intro- 
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duced the mulberry and the indigo plant, 
and it was they who brought the domes- 
tic animals to the islands. 

The old men of the religious orders, 
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now returned to Spain and living in re- 
tirement, I visited in their monasteries 
on my way to America. Many of them 
had spent from twenty to forty years in 
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the Philippines, and one aged father had 
been working fifty-three years in the 
islands. In one religious house in Bar- 
celona there are thirty-seven of these re- 
tired missionary priests. I spent three 
days among them, and the pathos of their 
appeals to be taken back to the islands 
to resume the work which they had for- 
merly done moved me very deeply. But 
their time for work had passed, because 
the average age of these missionaries is 
seventy-five years. Their devotion to 
the spiritual needs of those to whom they 
had ministered was beautiful. Their 
questions were, Are the people attend- 
ing the services of the Church? Are 
their children being baptized? Are they 
receiving proper instruction? What 
kind of lives are they living? Material 
conditions were seldom alluded to. They 
forgot these in their zeal for the souls of 
of the people. 

I was touched by the cordiality with 
which these religious in Spain received 
me. A joint letter expressing their loyal- 
ty was sent to me, upon my arrival in 
Spain, from all the old missionaries, al- 
tho I was an entire stranger to them and 
had only the claim of the faith and of 
being a Bishop from the Philippine 
Islands. I had the entrée to their hearts. 
In my conversations with them, they 
spoke of the United States with such 
kindness as surprised me. They draw a 
very strong line between Americans in 
general and the politics which they hold 
responsible for sending them away, but 
for America and the Americans they 
have great admiration. 

In the diocese of Manila I have ad- 
ministered 300,000 confirmations in the 
three years that I have been there. In 
explanation of this number must be con- 
sidered the facts that confirmation had 
not been administered in the country dis- 
tricts for many years before- my arrival, 
and that it is the custom among the Fili- 
pinos to confirm children very young, 
even in their infancy. But if you re- 
member the number of people in the 
islands, and the size of the families— 
averaging seven persons—300,000 is not 
so many to be confirmed in one diocese 
of 2,000,000 in three years’ time. The 
people brought their children from far 
and near, and more than once in one 
church I administered confirmation from 
early morning till late at night. The Fili- 
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pinos are very zealous about enrolling 
their children in the Church. Usually 
the day of the birth of a child is the day 
of its baptism. This can be done with- 
out injury to health, as the climate is so 
temperate that no evil effects follow 
from exposure. 

A custom instituted by the mission- 
aries is the ecclesiastical census of the 
Philippines. Each child that is baptized 
and confirmed is provided with a cedula, 
on which appear the name of the.child 
and the names of its parents. These 
cedulz are kept in the chancery offices, 
a perfect system of registration, and in 
the archives also is preserved a record 
of the baptisms and of the burials. Thus 
we have the names of 7,000,000 Chris- 
tians now in the archipelago. - 

The more I know of these people the 
more I love them; and the more | know 
of their past history the greater is my 
wonder and admiration now at the heroic 
labors of the ancient missionaries, now 
at the wonderful correspondence of the 
people with these labors and their ex- 
traordinary advance from savagery and 
even cannibalism to a civilization as 
widespread thru the islands as ours thru- 
out our country. Hence it is that the 
more convinced I am that, just as in the 
past (even so far back as one hundred 
and fifty years ago, before they were dis- 
organized by civil war and corrupted by 
its: anarchy), the natives made excellent 
priests and bishops, and were the means, 
under the European missionaries, of con- 
verting the islands, so, too, in time to 
come, when the effects of these demoral- 
izing influences shall have past away, 
this people, united by the faith, the sole 
unifying influence among them, will be 
found to have fitted themselves to stand 
alone on a very high plane of civilization. 
Even now many of their churches and 
other public edifices would honor any 
American city. The standard of the 
learned professions, manned by natives 
mostly, is very high. The University of 
Manila was a university many years be- 
fore our country had any worthy of the 
name. This university now, in spite of 
the upheaval of the revolution and the 
civil war, is officered mainly by natives, 
and has goo students of law, medicine, 
pharmacy and all the university branches. 

The people are as good as they are 
bright and clever. The women are re- 
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markably pure. . The mien, young and 
old, possess remarkable self-control. 
Only those who have lived in the East* 
can realize what this means. Such of 
the church edifices as we have priests for 
cannot hold the people who wish to at- 
tend divine service. This is why we need 
outside clergy and must continue to 
need them until the native clergy whom 
we are preparing are ready. 

In the seminary which I have estab- 
lished at Manila for the education of 
young Filipinos for the ministry, a 
twelve-year course is arranged, under 
the nine Jesuit fathers who form the 
faculty. Methods of agriculture—the 
best ways of treating the soil, the char- 
acter of the soil, the value of seeds and 
kindred subjects—form a special depart- 
ment of instruction, added to the classical 
course and the courses in physics, phil- 
osophy, theology and Scripture which 
we offer. 

There are 206 students in the semi- 
nary. I find vocations abundant, and if 
| had the means I could have 1,000 
young men studying for the priesthood. 
But we can support only a limited num- 
ber. At the present time 30 of these 
young men are’ able to pay their own 
expenses. The balance are wards of the 
Church, because their families have be- 
come impoverished. I have selected 
them with reference to their families, to 
their physical equipment, to their mental 
capacity, and lastly, a consideration 
which is most important of all, with 
reference to their inclination to the 
priesthood. 

For the general education of the chil- 
dren, the system in vogue in many places 
is attendance at the public school for one- 
half a day, and for the other half at the 
Catholic schools, where lay teachers give 
instruction under the direction of the 
priest. The stronger churches have par- 
ish schools. At one time all had them, 
but the revolution caused the destruction 
of many. 

The Filipino has an affection for the 
place in which he worships. A person 
going to ptay would give you the im- 
pression that he is going to have a per- 
sonal audience with God. Childlike and 
trusting, he regards the church as his 
own house, because it is the house of his 
Father, and he acts as if he had the title 
deed for it in his own pocket. -The chil- 
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dren clamber around in the churches just 
as if they were in their own homes. No 
chairs are provided except for the old 
and feeble and for persons of distinction, 
such as the civil governors of the islands. 
The people kneel or stand during the 
services. The sermons are brief, the en- 
tire service rarely lasting more than an 
hour and a quarter. 

In journeying thru the islands I find 
the people desirous that the full ritual 
of the Church shall be observed. Con- 
gregational singing is in vogue, and the 
congregation sings the entire service, as 
a rule, particularly in the country places. 
Every parish has an orchestra, some- 
times numbering sixty instruments, and 
many of the great masses are sung by 
the people, accompanied with this or- 
chestral music. 

The idea that the Church in the Phil- 
ippines is rich is pure fiction. The 


Church had been rich in lands, and these 
lands were productive and gave results, 
but for ten years no revenue has been 
received from any of them, and the result 
is poverty on the part of the Church. 


Under the old régime the Spanish Gov- 
ernment paid for the support of the 
clergy. This, of course, has.been with- 
drawn, and the clergy are dependent on 
the voluntary contributions of the people. 
The people had not been accustomed to 
support the clergy directly; they sup- 
ported them indirectly thru the taxation 
system. The direct contributions are 
now a hardship to them, the support 
which they give to the Church is very 
meager, and the priests are in extreme 
poverty. 

There are 400 priests in the diocese of 
Manila; 120 priests in the diocese of 
Jaro; 110 in the diocese of Vigan; 250 
in. the diocese of Cebu, and 160 in the 
diocese of Nueva Caceres. In _ the 
United States we have 14,000,000 Cath- 
olics, with 14 archbishops, 90 bishops 
and 15,000 priests. In the Philippine 
Islands we have 7,000,000 Catholics, just 
50 per cent. of those in America, and we 
have 1 archbishop, 5 bishops and 1,040 
priests. The striking contrast in these 
figures shows without comment how 
much remains to be done. 

At the outset, our Government was 
egregiously deceived as to the position 
and state of the Church, but it has 
learned in time, I hope and think, that 
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the anti-Catholic forces were not only 
anti-Spanish and anti-American and 
anti-white men but also anti-social and 
anarchical. These forces were never nu- 
merous, but they were united, deter- 
mined and aggressive. The identical 
methods of the French Reign of Terror 
were used to coerce the immense major- 
ity of the people, who were then and 
are now pious and devoted Catholics ; in- 
dustrious, law-abiding citizens, excellent 
parents anxious to give their children 
every opportunity of advancement and 
especially of education; and all of them 
—every one who has anything to lose, 
whether in property or in family—are 
very friendly to the United States. This 
devotion to our flag is mainly due to the 
prudence of Taft, and to the excellent 
general conduct of the American army 
officers and men. The sacking and pil- 
laging of the churches which so dis- 
graced our arms in the beginning was 
mainly the work of one volunteer regi- 
ment. 

The natural riches of the islands, agri- 
cultural and mineral, are extraordinarily 
great. The soil is among the best even 
in the wonderfully fertile Orient. Even 
under the present primitive methods, a 
mere scratching of the surface, it yields 
two or three crops and will grow any- 
thing. Yet scarcely one-tenth of it has 
yet been touched. The climate during 
eight months of the year is simply ideal, 
and altho during the remaining four it 
will average above 96 degrees in the 
shade, it causes no great inconvenience 
to the ordinarily prudent man who is 
normally clean, morally and physically. 
The ordinary diseases of children, com- 
mon in America, are almost unknown 
there. There is no reason in the world 
why these Islands should not greatly 
benefit us and we them financially and 
politically, to the great advancement of 
civilization in the East and of our com- 
mon humanity thruout the world. Let 
our Government gain the affections of 
these 7,000,000 Catholics in the very 
heart of the pagan East, and they will 
become the most efficient pioneers of 
what is best in Western civilization, and 
a means of immensely increasing our in- 
fluence with those two extraordinary 
peoples to whom they are so near akin, 
the people of China and Japan. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





A Portrait of the Empress Eugenie 


An interesting portrait of the ex-Empress Eugenie, who completed her eightieth year on May sth, has just 
been discovered at Chambéry, in Savoy. M. Auguste Filsnoél, a well-known lithographer of that town, while 
rummaging in an old garret found a full-length portrait of Eugenie, which was all crumpled up in one corner. 
It was a gift to the municipality, made in 1860, soon after the annexation of Savoy to France. The black hair 
and blue eyes give to the physiognomy a remarkable beauty, and, tho somewhat damaged, experts consider it 
not only a very fine likeness, but a notable piece of artistic work. So far, it has not been possible to learn 
who was the painter. When the Second Empire fell, on September 4, 1870, the mob invaded the city hall of 
Chambéry, tore down this canvas and another representing the Emperor Napoleon III, burnt the latter in the 
public square and dragged the former thru the streets of the town. How it finally found its way into the garret, 
where M. Filsnoél found it, is also unknown. 
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Will Women oo Dress Like Men? 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 


AutTHor or “Romantic Love anp Personat Beauty,” 


FEW years ago a Kentucky judge 
A ruled that if a woman wore a 
man’s hat she must take it off in 
his court. This aroused the ire of a 
pugnacious journalist of the fair sex. 
“What,” she asked, “constitutes a 
woman’s hat? Nothing but ownership. 
If a woman pays for a hat it is hers. No- 
body has the least authority to say what 
kind of a hat a woman shall wear so long 
as her headgear does not infringe on 
anybody else’s rights.” 

Suppose a man were to walk down 
Broadway wearing a woman’s_ hat 
adorned with flawers or waving ostrich 
feathers. He would probably be ar- 


rested for collecting a mob, or on sus- 
picion of insanity or degeneracy; yet 
might he not exclaim, with the same in- 
dignation as the woman just cited, that 


since he had paid for that hat it was his, 
and that nobody had the least authority 
to say what kind of a hat a man shall 
wear? Are not these sexual lines of 
demarcation in dress a mere matter of 
convention anyway? Do not the women 


in some parts of the earth wear trousers, 


the men skirts? May not the time come 
when woman’s—dress will be as plain 
as man’s, or man’s as ornamental as 
woman’s—the time, in short, when 
women will dress just like men? 

If such a time should ever come, it 
would be simply a case of history repeat- 
ing itself. There have been periods and 
countries in which the women wore the 
same garments as the men, and there 
have even been times when men were the 
brightly ornamented sex while women 
were plainly attired, just as among birds 
the males alone have the beautifully col- 
ored plumage, while the females have to 
content thémselves with dull, gray 
feathers. Indeed, this state of affairs, 
which to us seems so topsy-turvy, has 
prevailed among the lower races of man- 
kind in general. While the American or 
African chiefs or medicine men would 
strut about adorned like peacocks, their 
wives were obliged to content themselves 


“Primitive Love anp Love Srorigs,” Etc. 


with a string of beads or a few other 
baubles, or nothing at all in the way of 


‘adornment. 


How are-we to interpret this strange 
state of affairs? Inasmuch as it is the 
rule among animals—particularly birds— 
and the lower races of mankind; for the 
males to be more beautifully attired than 
the females, must we not infer that this 
is the normal, natural condition, from 
which we have unwarrantedly strayed in 
making man the plain, woman the orna- 
mented sex? In other words, do not 
natural history and anthropology suggest 
the conclusion that in the future, women 
will once more be, as in the good old 
times, plainly attired drudges—mutatis 
mutandis—wearing derby hats, business 
coats, and trousers, while the men will 
strut about in ostrich-feather hats and 
gay silk skirts? 

To solve this interesting problem we 
must first ascertain how it happened that 
both among animals and the lower races 
of mankind the females are less deco- 
rated than the males. The answer can be 
most concisely given with reference to 
birds. Female birds are without the 
brightly colored feathers peculiar to their 
species for the simple reason that in the 
struggle for existence dull feathers are 
necessary to protect them in their nests 
from the eagle eyes of enemies. Nor is 
the explanation less simple in the case of 
primitive women: they are usually un- 
adorned because the men have so. little 
sense of beauty or justice that they do 
not allow or encourage them to decorate 
their bodies. But why do these savage 
men decorate their own bodies? In order 
to make themselves look beautiful? 
Such a thought never enters their heads. 
When Lewis and Clarke found the Da- 
kotas dressed in robes of buffalo skins 
adorned with painted porcupine quills, 
they were shrewd enough to find out that 
these quills were not ornaments, in our 
sense of the word, but “emblems of mili- 
tary exploits or any other incident.” 
Many other explorers, in various parts 
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of the world, were less sagacious; see- 
ing the natives “adorned” with the horns, 
teeth, feathers, claws of animals, or with 
pieces of wood or metal, or fantastic 
seeds of plants, they concluded that these 
“decorations” were evidence of the 
strange “sense of beauty” and “ideas of 
dress” of these natives; whereas, in 
truth, they had nothing whatever to do 
with either esthetics or dress. Most of 


them were used for superstitious, medi-_ 


cal, talismanic, magical, purposes: as a 
charm, against snakes, tigers, or human 
enemies ; as a safeguard against sorcery, 
to insure luck in the chase or fishing; 
and a thousand other things. Shells are 
often worn as we carry money—to serve 
as a medium of exchange. Feathers and 
other things are worn to indicate acts 
of courage or success in war. Forbes 
says regarding the Dahomans that “ac- 
cording to rank and wealth anklets and 
armlets of all metals and necklaces of 
glass, coral and Popae beads, are worn 
by both sexes,” and what is true of them 
is true in general; it is to indicate rank 
and wealth that the chief men in a tribe 
“adorn” themselves with fine furs and 
feathers, with the claws and teeth of 
beasts of prey, and so on. These are the 
product of the chase, in which men alone 
indulge; and as the hunters are selfish 
and keep such trophies to themselves, we 
have here the clear and simple answer to 
the question why among the lower races 
the males are more gaudily attired than 
the females. 

Nor is there much change in the sit- 
uation if we pass on to countries or 
epochs where the man who uses fine 
raiment is civilized. The Chinese man- 
darin, who wears gorgeously colored silk 
gowns, doubtless has a more developed 
sense- of beauty than the Polynesian 
chief, who struts about in a cloak made 
of birds-of-paradise feathers; yet in the 
one case, as in the other, the main object 
of the gaudy, costly attire is to indicate 
the rank and wealth and power of these 
individuals and thus to distinguish them 
from ordinary mortals. In England, in 
Chaucer’s time, men of rank and fash- 
ion had one leg a blaze of crimson, the 
other tricked out in green, blue or yel- 
low. In the reign of Henry VII 
dandies wore sleeves that almost reached 
to the ground. As late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century a dandy would 
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appear in a vivid green coat, a waistcoat 
of scarlet, yellow. breeches and blue 
stockings. Were such things worn for 
beauty’s sake? Heaven forfend! They 
were worn for exactly the same reason 
that barbarian chiefs wore their finery: 
to proclaim to ordinary mortals, “I am a 
noble,” or “I am rich,” and thus to en- 
sure the deference usually given to aris- 
tocracy and wealth. 

It was not till the end of the eighteenth 
century that a reaction set in against this 
masculine finery and foppery; and while 
there have been relapses now and then, 
men have come to realize more and more 
that they were intended to be the useful 
sex, plain and unadorned. In Asia one 
may still see—as in Tibet—dignitaries 
wearing hats trimmed with feathers, as 
well as bracelets, armlets, swords orna- 
mented with corals and rubies; but in 
Europe and America a man conspicuous- 
ly given to finery is now a rare excep- 
tion, apt to be regarded by most other 
men as effeminate. 

More and more is utility becoming 
the umpire that shapes the garments of 
men. The evening dress, with all its 
ugly features, is retained, as we all know, 
for the reason that it makes it possible 
for a man to appear at any social func- 
tion, in any part of the world, at any 
time of the year, without further thought 
as to his appearance. It is this useful- 
ness that has saved it, and will save it, 
from all assaults by tailors and arbiters 
of fashion, tho they may have a Prince 
of Wales for their leader. To allow a 
serious change to be made in cut or color 
would open the way to sartorial license 
and chaos, compelling man, by and by, 
to have as many new garments as his 
wife has; and that he will never tolerate 
in his modern mood. 

A striking illustration of the trend 
from the ornamental to the useful in 
masculine attire in our day may be 
found in recent radical changes in army 
uniforms. Military men used to be 
arrayed like Chinese pheasants or man- 
darins ; a description of all the varieties 
of uniforms and the incessant changes of 
fashion in them fills as many volumes, 
and calls for as many gaudily colored 
plates, as a history of woman’s gowns 
and head gear. But all this splendor is 
fast disappearing. Commenting on Gen- 
eral Funston’s recent recommendation 
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that the dress chapeau and epaulets for 
‘general officers be abolished, an expert 
remarked that “the tendency thruout the 
military establishments is toward less 


fancy and less ornate dressing, in service | 


and dress uniforms, and the time is not 
far distant when the wonderful sartorial 
creations once used to hide the soldier’s 
nakedness will live only in secret socie- 
ties and old prints.” 

One of the Russian Emperors is said 
to have been averse to war because it 
ruined the beautiful uniforms of his sol- 
diers! In some countries the esthetic 
standpoint is still maintained in the mil- 
itary establishments ; but the most up-to- 
date rulers have abolished it, or are fast 
abolishing it. Strange to say, it is only 
within the last decade that military men 
have fully realized the very great value 
of the suggestion made by Chevreul, as 
long ago as 1839, that there were occa- 
sions when somber colored uniforms 
were of advantage, to conceal the sol- 
diers from the enemy’s gaze. In the late 
war with Japan one of the many disad- 
vantages under which the Russians la- 
bored was that their officers, in their 
white coats, made splendid targets for 
the enemy’s rifles, whereas the Japanese 
officers were dressed as plainly as the 
privates and so as to be indistinguishable 
from them at a distance. At the siege of 
Port Arthur the attackers wore brown 
caps, sweaters and overalls, so that their 
uniforms might not show against the 
brown of the soil. 

During the war in China the German 
officers made the experiment of clothing 
different sections of soldiers in canvas, 
khaki, gray, dark blue and dark gray. It 
was found that khaki and canvas make 
the best field uniforms, as being least dis- 
tinguishable from the backgrounds. For 
the United States Army a board spent 
several months trying to find the color 
which would make the men least con- 
spicuous to the enemy’s sharpshooters. 
The result was the discarding of the 
army blue in favor of the olive drab, in 
which our soldiers are now arrayed, even 
when they parade. It makes them less 
beautiful-to behold, but soldiers, like all 
other men, were primarily meant to be 
useful, not beautiful. 

Every step thus taken by men away 
from beautiful attire in all phases of his 
activity, has diminished the chances that 
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women will follow them. Beautiful 
dress is woman’s natural element, to 
which she took as a duck takes to water 
as soon as she was allowed to follow her 
instincts. That she was not always al- 
lowed to do this by the selfish, vainglo- 
rious man who bossed her, we have al- 
ready seen. Nor was there much occa- 
sion for the use of finery as long as 
women were treated as beasts of burden. 
In tropical regions all dress was reduced 
to a minimum, for climatic reasons. In 
the North, the garments were also 
shaped by utilitarian considerations. 
Here, the bitter cold made it necessary 
for both men and women to wear a sec- 
ond skin, as it were—a garment made of 
furs, and tighily fitting the trunk and all 
the limbs. Glance at any illustrated book 
on the Eskimos and you will see that the 
women wear trousers and other close- 
fitting garments, just like those of the 
men, so that it is difficult to tell the sexes 
apart. Inasmuch as the Eskimo women 
do much of the hard outdoor work 
which in a higher stage of civilization 
would be reserved for the men, it is nat- 
ural enough that they should wear this 
dress, including the trousers, which we 
have come to look upon as the distinc- 
tively masculine garment. 

It is in woman’s attitude toward trous- 
ers that we shall find the most convinc- 
ing answer to the question whether in 
the future she is likely to dress like men. 
Today, the Eskimo women are by no 
means the only ones who -wear the bi- 
furcated garment. Feminine trousers 
survive in many conservative Oriental 
countries—in Persia, Arabia, Turkey, 
China, India, Algiers, Tunis; they may 
even be seen here and there in Europe. 
Some of the Alpine dairymaids and har- 
vesters of Switzerland and the Tyrol 
wear trousers, as do the women who toil 
in the mines of Belgium, and the Russian 
women engaged in the caviare business. 
In Paris one may come across female 
teamsters, or masons, or other laborers, 
and in such cases the police do not 
strictly enforce the law against women 
disguised as men. According to an Eng- 
lish journal “women are employed on the 
gardening staff at Kew Gardens on con- 
dition that they work in male attire” ; 
which suggests the question on which 
everything hinges. Is it likely that now 
that European and American women are 
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more and more given to invading what 
have long been regarded as man’s special 
spheres of activity, they will ere long 
follow the example of their Oriental sis- 
ters, and the Eskimos, and the Phrygian 
Amazons who, thousands of years ago, 
already wore trousers, as we know from 
battle scenes on some of the oldest Greek 
vases and sculptural works? 

If we may judge the future by the past 
we may answer “No” to that question 
with an assurance bordering on mathe- 
matical certainty. Many attempts to 
make the bifurcated garment a part of 
woman’s visible attire were made in the 
last century, and all failed lamentably. 
The first was that of a group of about a 
hundred woman suffragists who, in 1851 
to 1852, adopted a costume consisting of 
“a short skirt and a pair of Turkish 
trousers gathered at the ankle or hang- 
ing straight.” These trousers came to 
be known as bloomers, after Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer ; not because she wore them first 
but because she edited the Lily, in which 
the adoption of this garment was urged. 
together with other “reforms.” Mrs. 
Ida Husted Harper tells us in her en- 
tertaining “Life of the Late Susan B. 
Anthony,” that it was much to Mrs. 
Bloomer’s grief that her name was thus 
used. An attempt to change the name 
to “the American costume” naturally 
enough failed. Americans would have 
none of it. Even the men who sided with 
the suffragists in other things—among 
them Garrison, Phillips, Channing, May 
—were bitterly opposed to the new cos- 
tume and tried by every argument in 
their power to dissuade their friends 
from wearing it. As for the public at 
large, it raised an outcry against the 
bloomers that extended from one end of 
the country to the other. Mobs followed 
the wearers of them in the streets. 
“Their husbands and children. refused to 
be seen with them in public, and thev 
were wholly ostracized by other women.” 

Why this extraordinary opposition to 
the “reform” garment? Evidently the 
people felt instinctively that an attempt 
was being made to upset a law of social 
evolution. which had ordained that 
woman should be the ornate sex. They 
discovered that these bloomered women 
had adopted their new-fangled garment 
not merely for utilitarian reasons but 
with an obvious bias against personal 
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beauty, which was further manifested by - 
the cutting off of their hair “in order to 
be entirely relieved from the care of per- 
sonal adornment,” as they frankly ad- 
mitted. 

It did not take the bloomerites long to 
realize their mistake. Within a year all 
of them had retreated within more be- 
coming vestments. Their war on beau- 
tiful feminine attire had greatly damaged 
the whole suffrage movement, and they 
never forgot that lesson. When, about 
fifteen years ago, the subject of once 
more advocating the use of bloomers was 
agitated at a National Council of Women 
in Washington, a correspondent of the 
New York Sun wrote that “Susan B. 
Anthony was opposed to it. She said 
that every radical movement to introduce 
a new garb for women had failed, and 
advised us to let the business of woman’s 
dress alone. She told us of an attempt 
made about forty years ago to introduce 
some kind of reform dress, which nearly 
capsized the entire movement.” 

No less emphatically was the “new 
garb for women” repudiated at a more 
recent convention of the suffragists; 
their newspaper correspondents took 
special pains to describe the beautiful 
and genuinely feminine gowns worn by 
the orators! The last nail in the coffin 
of the bifurcated garment was driven in 
about a year ago by one of the present 
leaders, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
Gilman, who wrote an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT in which she spoke of 
trousers with such withering scorn that 
the reader almost felt sorry for them. 
Clearly, women will never dress like 
men; for if even the suffragists, who 
want to make women resemble men in 
every possible way, repudiate trousers, 
there is no danger that the other women 
will adopt them. Mary Walker has had 
no followers. 

Be it distinctly understood, however, 
that the objection to bifurcated attire of 
any kind on women is only to the visible 
garment. The bloomerites were quite 
right in objecting to the “heavy, quilted 
and stiffly starched petticoats, five or six 
worn at one time.” These were, no 
doubt, horribly inconvenient, and modern 
woman has wisely adopted bloomers as 
a reform undergarment, which not only 
facilitates easy and graceful walking, but 
allows the skirt to hang more artistic- 
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ally. Mrs. Jenness Miller does not be- 
lieve that “there will ever be such a thing 
as a special costume for business women.” 
The skirt, in any case, will remain, and 
I do not hesitate to assert that the ques- 
tion which so frequently presents itself 
today, whether this or that kind of work 
is suitable for woman, can in most cases 
be decided by asking: ‘Can it be done 
successfully in skirts?” The same prin- 
ciple applies to the sports of the future, 
at least such as are to be witnessed by 
men. 

When the bicycle craze swept the land 
it was confidently predicted by many that 
it would remove the ban from visible 
bloomers. As a matter of fact, the ugly 
bloomers did more than anything else to 
hasten the end of that craze, so far as 
women were concerned. Where women 
are among themselves, as in the gymna- 
sium, bloomers are permissible. There 
are even occasions when they may be re- 
luctantly worn in the presence of men, as 
in mountain climbing; but here men’s 
trousers are preferable as being less hide- 
ous. Im any case, every woman with the 
adorable feminine instinct of showing 
herself to the best advantage will hasten 
to get back into her skirts. 

The skirt is, and will remain, the femi- 
nine garment par excellence, as trousers 
are the masculine garb. It took the world 
some time to find this out; it is one of 
the points on which even the ancient 
Greeks were in the dark. With them, the 
feminine skirt was the basis of the attire 
for both sexes, the himation, or plait, be- 
ing the principal article of apparel of 
both men and women, as its equivalent, 
the toga, was in Rome. Since both the 
Greeks and Romans had slaves to do 
their hard work for them, there was no 
need of trousers—except in the army. It 
is surprising that the Greek soldiers did 
not adopt the trousers worn by. the 
Phrygian Amazons pictured on their old 
vases. The Romans were more: practi- 
cal. When they encountered their north- 
ern trousered foes in Gaul and Britain 
they were not slow in adopting their 
style of garment. But it was not till the 
thirteenth centary that European men 
generally wore trousers. Even now there 
are quaint survivals of the old styles, in 
Greece, Spain and elsewhere; in Albania 
there are brigands who, in their short 
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skirts, look a good deal like our grand- 
opera ballet girls. The Scotch Highlanders 
also still wear their funny, old-fashioned 
kilts. In clerical and juristic life, and on 
ceremonial occasions at our universities, 
men are still to be seen in attire of the 
skirt type. In London, to this day, the 
Lord Chief Justice walks to Westminster 
Abbey followed by a lackey who carries 
the trail of his robe. But all these things 
are—like trousered women—curiosities, 
survivals of the past in which the sexual 
differentiation of dress had not yet as- 
sumed the aspect of a law of nature. 
Perhaps the editor of The London 
Tailor was too reckless when he wrote 
that we have come to the end of evolu- 
tion in man’s attire. Further changes 
doubtless will be made; the stiff, uncom- 
fortable cuffs and collars (starched col- 
lars have been aptly called “corsets of the 
neck’) will ere long be discarded, and 
other utilitarian changes cannot fail to 
follow. But there can be no question that 
the general principle of attire—utilitarian 
for the men and esthetic (or cosmetic) 
for the women—-has been established for 
all time. This does not mean that men 
will give up elegance or good fit in gar- 
ments, or discard their watch chains, 
scarf pins, colored neckties and socks; or 
that women will neglect to reconcile com- 
fort and convenience as far as possible 
with the demands of beauty. But the 
trousers will remain for men notwith- 
standing their ugliness, and _ the 
skirt for women notwithstanding 
its, inconvenience. The best tailor 
in the world could not make a pair 
of trousers a work of art; but skirts offer 
almost as wide a scope of beauty as the 
painter’s canvas. Dressing is one of the 
fine arts, the one art in which men can 
never compete with women. Walk thru 
one of our large department stores, where 
the materials for women’s raiment are on 
view. Look at the endless varieties of 
beautiful silks, satin, velvet, brocade, 
broadcloth, organdie, cashmere, chiffon, 
lace, crépe, Indian lawn, etc., available 
for. skirts, and ask yourself once more: 
“Will women ever desert this realm of 
beauty and dress like men?” Perhaps 
they will—some day when the birds cease 
displaying their bright plumage in the air 


_and take to tunneling the fields like moles 


and mice. 
New Yorx Cry. 





The Race Question Solved in Buxton 


BY GEORGE’ L. McNUTT 


[Mr. McNutt for the past few years has been traveling up and down the land study- 


ing social and ethical conditions. 
way about from place to place. 


Half the time he lectures, and half the way he works his 
He was formerly a Presbyterian minister. 


Our readers no 


doubt recollect several of his former articles in these pages.—Ep1Tor.] 


COMMITTEE of the Senate 
A ought to be sent to sit in Buxton 

for three months. The commit- 
tee should include those Senators of the 
North and South who despair of a solu- 
tion of the race question. 

Buxton, Buxton, where is Buxton? 
What and why is Buxton? Buxton has 
only been on the map five years. A 
former lowa mining camp, having ex- 
hausted all the coal in that field, moved 
bodily over into what is now the most 
important mining field in Iowa. There 
is supposed to be coal for fifty years, that 
is being mined at the rate of 4,000 tons 
a day. The population of Buxton is 
about 5,000, 93 per cent. black, 7 per 
cent. white. Buxton is a strip of the 
black belt transplanted to South Central 
Iowa. The negroes were brought in 


from the South originally to break a 
strike in the old camp. They were quick 


to learn the value of unionism. There is 
no more thoroly organized miners’ union 
than the Buxton camp. 

In Buxton the Senators would receive 
their mail from a negro postmaster; at 
the hotel their host would be a negro. 
They would find themselves in a com- 
munity where everybody works, espe- 
cially father. If father develops a tend- 
ency to loaf and to graft on his family, 
he will not remain long in Buxton. Only 
men who work can rent houses. There 
are no loafers, no grafters, in Buxton. 
Every able-bodied man works or gets 
out. Wages are good. Work goes on 
the year ‘round under union conditions, 
at union prices. There is abundance of 
money in circulation. A part of the good 
wages goes into the State bank, the most 
goes into good clothes, good eatables, 
good furniture, genuine jewelry, candy, 
phonographs and shows. The Senators 
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would find no slums and no poverty in 
Buxton. They would find in the mines 
as perfect working conditions as execu- 
tive ability and conscience can supply. 

After the mines come naturally the 
homes of the people. Being a mining 
camp, all the houses are owned by the 
Consolidated Coal Company and are uni- 
form, but are not huddled together. 
Each house is set in the center of a quar- 
ter of an acre of ground, giving oppor- 
tunity for individuality in flowers, gar- 
den stuff, chickens and dogs. Prizes are 
offered for the best kept premises. Rents 
are $5.50 for a five-room, $6.50 for a 
six-room house. If the Senators called 
in their investigation at the house of the 
president of the Y. M. C. A. they would 
learn something suggestive. This presi- 
dent is a negro miner. They would be 
met at the door by a refined, motherly 
negro woman. They would see a nicely 
furnished house, with evidences of taste, 
of ambition, of pride. They would see 
a high-grade $400 piano, paid for cash 
down by the negro miner. The negro 
mother, with motherly ambition, is giv- 


W. H. Reeves, President. 


Lewis E. Johnson, General Secretary. 


The 


ing her children music lessons. 
coal that is consumed in Buxton is car- 
ried by cable to the highest point in the 
town, to be distributed down hill by wag- 


ons and sold at $1.50 per ton. Evidence 
of business sagacity, common sense and 
a social conscience multiply. 

The committee would, of course, go to 
the schools. Can the races teach and be 
taught in school together? ‘The facts are 
interesting. The Buxton schools have 
grown from four teachers in a four-room 
building in 1904 to a ten-room building 
and twelve teachers today. Of the six 
hundred pupils, only sixty—one in ten— 
are white. The superintendent is a col- 
ored man. The teachers are colored and 
white. Of the mixing of the races in the 
schools Superintendent Gilliam says: 

“There is absolutely no friction between 
the races. Of the very few cases of fights 
only twice have they been colored versus 
white, both last year. They play together, 
sit together and eat together. Nothing said 
about social equality. The school is a matter 
of business.” 

From the same authority we learn 
that: 
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“The teachers (black and white) are friend- 
ly and sociable, whether in school or on the 
playground. When school is over, they be- 
come private citizens and each seeks his own 
congenial friends.” 

To one looking for racial dynamite 
the school exhibit is discouraging. 

Senators are familiar with the beati- 
tudes of monopoly. They know that a 
monopoly can make, handle and trans- 
port goods more cheaply than is possi- 
ble by the wasteful methods of competi- 
tion. Every one, even Senators, know 
that the savings from monopoly go to the 
mystic shriners of the inner circle on the 
ground floor. The ancient and the mod- 
ern plan is one—the public pays the 
tribute exacted by those who have the 
power to take and to keep. 

It is not so in Buxton. 

The Senators would find that the Mon- 
roe Mercantile Company has. an absolute 
monopoly. Everything needed by 5,000 
people is sold and distributed from this 
subsidiary company store. The Sena- 
tors might be surprised to find a com- 
mercial monopoly, held as a sacred trust. 
They would find that the company store 
is permitted to earn only a fair return on 
the money invested. Beyond a fair re- 
turn the savings of the monopoly store 
go into high quality of goods and low 
prices. This sort of monopoly is difficult 
to classify, unless we call it a case of 
compulsory common sense. 

In the store, there is 50,000 square feet 
of floor space brilliantly lighted with 
electric lights, with twenty-one automatic 
girlless telephones. Any part of the 
town or mines can be reached without 
the aid of a “Hello girl.” The Senators 
would find the company store more hand- 
some than that in which most of their 
wives trade in their own home towns. 
They could scarcely suggest any im- 
provement in the appearance, arrange- 
ment or cleanliness of the store, of the 
bearing of the people behind the coun- 
ters, or of the quality of the goods on 
the shelves. It requires eight wagons to 
deliver the goods. One day in the week 
is order day, but each day is delivery 
day in only one-sixth of the town— 
everywhere, no duplication, no waste, no 
tax of the useless. The seventy-two 
clerks are whites and negroes, working 
together, neither insulting nor being in- 
sulted by one another, white girls wait- 
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ing on black men, negro girls waiting on 
white men. In the bank they would find 
a negro woman and a white woman, one 
the teller, the other the cashier. Mana- 
ger MacRae says: 

“We cater to the wants of these people, just 
the same as though we were in a thickly pop- 
ulated town, with stores on each side of us, 
and we aim to carry every line and every 
need, from a rattlebox to a coffin.” 

By virtue of a monopoly for the good 
of all concerned, coal oil, 12 to 15 cents 
outside of Buxton, is only 10 cents; lard 
oil, 50 cents in Buxton, 60 to 75 cents 
outside. A similar reduction is made in 
miners’ tools. Three things are not sold 
in Buxton—revolvers, whisky and a cer- 
tain patent medicine. The patent medi- 
cine was withdrawn when a miner was 
found drunk with an empty bottle of the 
patent medicine at his side. 

The Senators would be wubitlally 
anxious to know about the standard of 
the morals and manners where the races 
live and work together. They would 
find a striking demonstration of the 
working theories of Booker T. Washing- 
ton: ““Give the black man skill to com- 
mand good wages, with opportunity for 
work, the standard of morals and reli- 
gion will rise.’ Buxton is a mathe- 
matical demonstration of the relation of 
economics to ethics. There have been 
no cases of rape by colored men. The 
bearing of the men and women is dis- 
tinctly above that found among negroes 
living in the slum conditions of North- 
ern cities. The store of an evening is a 
great social lobby. Manager MacRae 
says: 

“The women do most of the shopping, but 
the men, after their work is over, and having 
obtained their supper, washed and changed 
clothes, etc., come to the store and make this 
their lounging headquarters. Our store will 
often have as high as three or fout hundred 
people in it on both floors, when it is ex- 
tremely hard to get thru; yet you will hear 
no loud talking or boisterous language—no 
serious disturbance of any kind. 

“Once in a while some young fellow be- 
tween the age of twelve and sixteen will get 
a little smart and defy some of our store 
rules. We allow no smoking upstairs nor 
swearing in any part of the building. When 
some of these young fellows get too smart 
we merely hand them over to an officer, who 
takes them before the Justice of Peace, who 
in turn will administer a good sound lecture 
and place a fine of from $5 to $20 on the 
young man. Some of these fines are sus- 
pended during his good behavior. In this 
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way we believe we have the most orderly 
camp in the Middle West.” 

Mr. Wilkins, who has lived as a skilled 
workman in the North and the South, 
and is now the master mechanic .at the 
Buxton machine shops, says: 

“I have been in a position for the past 
twelve years to make observations in negro 
settlements, both in the Southern States and 
in the North, and I never have seen any place 
of the population of Buxton where the people 
were better dressed, better fed, and made the 
money that they make in Buxton.” (And 
he adds, quite naturally), “I have never seen 
a settlement of negroes that- were more polite 
and genteel. 

“The amount of crime committed here is 
very small and I think a great deal less than 
it would be in a camp of the same population 
of a mixed foreign element. 

“The amount of intoxication here is small 
compared with the population. On the whole 
I think this is what might be called a model 
camp, an unincorporated town or city of 5,000 
people with only one deputy sheriff and no 
paid officers of the law.” (Except Justices of 
the Peace). 

The unemployed time of employed 
people, white or black, is a problem 
everywhere. The Committee would find 
original efforts being made to solve this 
question. The abundance of money in 
Buxton and the nature of the people 
make it the best show town in the State. 
The Y. M. C. A. secretary is the theatri- 
cal manager and amusement censor of 
the town. He is given the .opera hall, 
with a free hand to turn down whatever 
appears morally unfit. The secretarv, 
Mr. Lewis E. Johnston, a refined, edu- 
cated gentleman, who is “not colored, 
but born that way,” has the pleasure of 
closing the doors against amusement en- 
terprises of doubtful character. Any 
Saturday night when there is no show 
from outside, 2,000 feet of moving pic- 
tures are given for the good of all. It is 
quite natural to find with people so fond 
of music, that the graphophone in the 
Y. M. C. A. works overtime. A Y. M. 
C. A. swimming pool is being added that 
should rival the phonograph in popular- 
ity. 

The Committee would want to know 
the “Moving Why” the race question is 
being solved so satisfactorily in Buxton. 
Where anything worth while is being 
done, back of it somewhere is a man 
worth while. The Committee would find 
back of and backing up Buxton a man 
of rare gifts, clearness of vision and 
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courage, a man who could change places 
with any one of the Senators, with no 
serious loss to the United States Senate. 
They would find a man whose working 
motto is “There’s nothing too good for 
the man who digs coal.” Every miner 
can go direct to the superintendent with 
his grievance. These miners, black and 
white, are not angelic. They are hard to 
deal with; the superintendent is severely 
tried constantly. He is misunderstood. 
He has acquired, however, the great 
knack of going ahead and doing things, 
disregarding criticisms, finding the fun 
in life ina given task well done. This 
man, the superintendent of the Consoli- 
dated Coal Company, Mr. C. S. Buxton, 
is the son of the man for whom the town 
was named. He comes of Green Moun- 
tain stock. There is less politics and 
more business in Buxton than elsewhere. 
The unincorporated town is under his 
absolute control as a business boss. This 
may not be ideal democracy. It certain- 
ly is an improvement on numberless 
communities that are under the absolute 
control of the political boss. It is the 
Galveston and Indianapolis Commission 
plan Buxtonized. 

Buxton has its drawbacks. No mining 
camp is an ideal place. The coal will be 
exhausted some time, then Buxton will 
decamp and disappear. There is lack- 
ing the motive to buy and improve prop- 
erty. But, here is a community where 
as yet the race question is solved. The 
school superintendent says: “A volume 
could be written. This school is solving 
on a small scale some of the race hatred.” 
Business is business, in the store, on the 
streets and in the mines. The white 
woman is safe and sacred—so is. the 
black woman. The crowds are lively, 
behaved, weli dressed. In this com- 
munity, overwhelmingly negro, the races 
work together, go to school together, but 
do not intermingle racially. Six days in 
the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, 
black men work in Buxton, making good 
money and making as good use of their 
money as white men, in Buxton or else- 
where. Buxton, like Tuskegee, is a bright 
spot. The facts are stubbornly, hope- 
fully suggestive. Touching the race 
question, a Committee of the Senate 
could learn and unlearn volumes in 
Buxton. 

New Yorx City. 
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rier, Canada’s Prime Minister, un- 

dertook, in a speech at Athens, to 
explain why it is that Canada at the pres- 
ent time has barely 6,000,000 souls—that 
is to say, has stood still these many late 
years—while the United States at the 
same time has steadily and swiftly forged 
ahead until now it has nearly 80,000,000 
people. Sir Wilfrid’s explanation is that 
it is due almost wholly to the conditions 
that apparently could not be avoided at 
the moment: viz., that Canada had never 
really enjoyed free and representative 
government until a few years ago, that 
“there had been a war between England 


Gi ie months ago Sir Wilfrid Lau- 


and France” just at a time when colonists 
were beginning to be attracted to Can- 
ada, and that, until Sir Wilfrid had come 
into power, the Canadian tariff policy 
had not been such as to advance Canada’s 


best interests. From a political stand- 
point the speech was a pretty one; tho 
by the same token from a political stand- 
point it could easily be dissected and its 
weak points laid bare. 

Not content with this utterance Sir 
Wilfrid has now followed this speech by 
a declaration at the Colonial Conference 
in London that so far as lies in his power 
he will endeavor to cement the bond of 
union and of Imperialism, so only that 
it be consistent with a proper measure of 
Home Rule. The remark is the more 
noticeable because at the same confer- 
ence another colonial official, Mr. 
Deakin, of Australia, emphasized in no 
uncertain way the claim that the Col- 
onies should be independent nations, 
pointing out so far as Australia is con- 
cerned that the problems of that country 
are not the problems of England. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurie: might very well have 
made the same remark of Canada and 
her problems ; but he did not.. The wider 
view is not yet for him. Instead, he 
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clearly purposes to continue a political 
and a fiscal policy which has, as it were, 
held Canada in chains these many years 
and has kept her almost stagnant while 
everywhere else there have been growth, 
development and prosperity. As for 
Canada—save the newer Western Can- 
ada that is growing in the very face-.of 
fiscal handicaps, due to the Western 
spirit of enterprise that is developing in 
that section, into which Americans and 
Europeans are now pouring in large 
numbers—it is pitifully backward. It is 
butting its head against the bulwarks of 
reason and the hard walls of Destiny. 
It is merely delaying the inevitable day 
of freer trade and social intercourse with 
this country—an intercourse that despite 
all artificial barriers against it, despite 
all the efforts of development in favor of 
England, is rapidly bringing this country 
and Canada nearer and nearer. What 
are the facts and figures? Do they war- 
rant Premier Laurier’s colonial confer- 
ence declaration that “Canada is pre- 
pared to spend and will spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars more in order to 
make trade flow, not North and South 
(between Canada and the United 
States), but East and West, between 
Britain and Canada.” The figures speak 
for themselves. The Canadian trade re- 
turns show that from 1898 to 1906, Cana- 
dian imports from Great Britain in- 
creased from $32,500,000 to $69,298,000. 
or $36,798,000. During the same time 
imports from the United States increased 
from $78,705,000 to $180,729,000, or 
$102,024,000. At the same time the ex- 
ports from Canada to this country in- 
creased $43,500,000 while the increase of 
Canadian shipments to England has been 
only $34,400,000. When it is borne in 
mind that a !arge part of the Canadian 
shipments to the motherland are of 
breadstuffs, with which this country is 
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fully provided, the significance of the 
showing against the Canadian policy is 
more marked. 

So much for the worse than futile 
trade policy. Kut there are other condi- 
tions that handicap Canada; for unques- 
tionably Canada, the great Western sec- 
tion excepted, is not progressing in a ma- 
terial way as fast as her people, her posi- 
tion and her resources warrant. 

And first let it be understood that it is 
with no intention of treating the matter 
in a political way that the present writer 
approaches the subject. The truth of the 
matter is that Canada is scarcely going 
ahead at all today. Were it not for the 
inflow, not a little of it from the United 
States, to the great Northwest, drawn 
there by reason of the natural wealth and 
fertility of that land, the Canadian popu- 
lation today, if an honest census were 
taken, would not improbably be found to 
be less than it was ten or twenty-five 
years ago. That is to say, what Canada 
has gained in the West—and she has 
gained that, not because of any trade, 
commercial or educational advantages 
she offers, but rather in spite of the lack 
of them and chiefly because Mother 
Earth is there fruitful and yielding—she 
largely has lost in the Eastern sections 
which in many parts might almost be 
said to be suffering from dry-rot. Daily, 
scores of the brightest of Canada’s young 
men are leaving their native land for the 
United States, there to get what, so long 
as the present social, political and com- 
mercial systems exist and persist in Can- 
ada they- cannot get at home—a fair 
chance, a Square Deal. The truth is that 
Canada is An Old Man’s Land, ruled 
largely by old men, and running in its 
every phase of life in a narrow groove, 
rust on the rails, moss on the sides, and 
ballasted unevenly and __insecurely. 
Hence it is that most of those who re- 
main in Canada are prepared to accept 
as gospel from any leader, Liberal or 
Conservative, whatever explanation he 
may choose to give of Canada’s back- 
wardness or lethargy, the while the 
young>men (you may count them by the 
thousands in New York, Boston, Chicago 
and other American cities) who have 
been forced to leave Canada for lack of 
opportunity and who have been given the 
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opportunity in the United States, stand 
amazed at such gullibility. 

Canada is not only an old man’s land, 
but it is essentially not a place for 
young men. The field, limited at best, 
is doubly limited by the really crude and 
foolish notions that prevail there of “se- 
niority” and of the rights of seniority. - 
There one always feels, unlike Pitt, that 
one must actually endeavor either to 
palliate or to deny “the atrocious crime 
of being a young man.” It will not 
necessarily benefit him that he have abil- 
ity; he must advance “in order,” rarely 
displacing an older man save in the event 
of death. Of course there are excep- 
tions even in Canada to this rule; but 
these very exceptions prove the rule, 
which is applicable to all lines of busi- 
ness, to the law, to the church, to medi- 
cine, and, tho to lesser degree, to poli- 
tics. In politics in Canada, as elsewhere, 
rewards come to those who “do things” 
—the word “do” being here used in the 
large sense—but for the very reason that 
Canadian young men are rarely per- 
mitted to do things even in politics, being 
kept in their “proper place” by their 


lordly elders, any political rewards that 
come to young men are few and far be- 


tween. There are no young men leaders. 
In politics, it may be ventured, there is 
scarcely a man of prominence who is not 
well on to sixty years of age; in law, 
with one or two exceptions, the same 
statement will hold true; while in busi- 
ness it assuredly is true. Indeed, one 
may well wonder if Dr. Osler was not 
taking a sly dig at his former country- 
men and hinting to them that the young 
men there be given a chance when he 
made his now celebrated dictum that a 
man’s best work is done before forty. 
In Canada, however, it certainly is not 
done, and for the simple reason, already 
explained, that the young man has not a 
chance. Seeing this, the observant 
young man, when he is old enough prop- 
erly to observe, promptly shakes the dust 
of the country off his shoes and gets him 
to the United States, where a man may 
be a man before his Canadian time. 
Now why is this? Her people are of 
the same color, the same blood and the 
same temperament as the people of the 
United States; why, then, should there 
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be this difference? The answer is sim- 
ple. The people are of the same color, 
but they are differently constituted. 
Canada, in short, is a hybrid land. Her 
people are Canadians and yet not Cana- 
dians ; they are free and yet not free. To 
this very day there is real little Cana- 
dianism in the Dominion; there is real- 
ly no such thing as a true Canadian 
spirit. The people are in the land, yet 
too many of them are not of it. In 
Quebec they are Frenchmen first, Cana- 
dians afterward; in the other provinces 
they are Britishers first, Canadians after- 
ward. They come to the land and settle 
there, but they do not, as settlers do in 
the United States, forthwith prepare to 
become a part of the country and its in- 
stitutions. Thus we see on Nelson or 
Trafalgar Day a formal protest from the 
French people in Canada against Canada 
joining in the celebration. If they are 


Britishers, they will always be British- 
ers, willing even to sacrifice Canada to 
the. “Mother” land whenever the inter- 
ests of the latter seem to need or demand 
it, whether in framing a tariff favorable 


to British goods and against Americans 
or in submitting to what manifestly is 
an unfair treaty award made by British 
members. Thus when the South Afri- 
can war broke out Canada sent her men 
to the front and they fought a good fight 
—for which they received their pay, after 
much bickering and red tape, many 
months afterward. Loyalty—and loy- 
alty! It is the very recognition of this 
undoubtedly that prompted Mr. Deakin’s 
remark at the Colonial Conference that 
the Colonial Office is further from the 
colonies than the colonies from the Colo- 
nial Office. 

Several things follow from this. One 
is that Canada, with the exception of 
Quebec (which is French), being much 
more British than Canadian, holds large- 
ly to British ideas. Hence we see in 
Canada the same reverence as in Eng- 
land for name and for family, tho the 
family be degenerate and the name al- 
most a laughing-stock; hence in Can- 
ada, as in England, the lines of social 
cleavage are great, and tradespeople are 
still tradespeople and artisans still arti- 
sans, however successful and brilliant 
and brainy they may be; and hence, 
handicapped as any young man is by the 
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mere fact of his youth, the poor young 
man who has no “family” is hopelessly 
and almost forever doomed not only in a 
business, but also in a social way. The 
stream, the “familied people” will tell 
you, cannot rise higher than its source. 
And yet if in the end the young man 
should perchance make a name for him- 
self, and success and fortune—if he 
make them it would almost inevitably be 
elsewhere than in Canada—these same 
people would be the first to bow down to 
him. For in Canada, and here it differs 
from England, they worship money as 
they do not in England. The explana- 
tion for this may be found in the fact 
that Canada is a poor country, with few 
rich men, and that for that reason, as in 
any new country, wealth plays a much 
more important part than in the older 
lands. : 

It follows further from this, that her 
political and fiscal policies are shaped 
rather along lines of sentiment than 
along lines of reason and good sense. It 
is this that explains the ever - present 
wish in Canada to draw the bonds of 
empire closer, the consuming desire 
forever to be stretching hands “across 
the sea,” and the almost total disappear- 
ance of what at one time promised to de- 
velop into a strong desire for annexation 
with the United States. Out of this in 
large measure grows such wish as there 
is in Canada to help Joseph Chamberlain 
in his policy of “getting together”; out 
of this has grown the policy of catering 
to England and her manufacturers hy 
admitting their goods into Canada at a 
low duty, in the hope of building up a 
great British-Canadian trade; out of this 
has sprung the policy not only of neglect- 
ing, but also of deliberately fighting the 
enlargement of trade with Canada’s most 
natural customer and in Canada’s best 
and most accessible market, the United 
States. Indeed, it is a truth that where- 
as England and the United States are 
closer together today than they have been 
in years, there is in Canada a feeling to- 
ward the United States, why one cannot 
readily explain, of something more than 
resentment, of something bordering on 
hostility. Analyzed, this feeling would 
probably be found to be nothing more 
than an aggravated attack of jealousy of 
a peculiar kind—jealousy resulting from 
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the phenomenal growth and prosperity 
of the United States. 

Take, in this connection, the shudder— 
almost a convulsion—that went thru the 
length and breadth of Canada when it 
was discovered that a few American en- 
gineers were being employed on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was 
(and is yet) to be built with the money 
of the people—the Canadian people. 
“Sdeath! Treason!” At once a Royal 
or other commission was appointed, with 
orders to investigate the great crime to 
the fullest, and, if it were proved, to de- 
port the presumptuous persons who had 
dared to seek to make a living on Cana- 
dian soil and deprive honest Canadian 
labor of honest Canadian money fur- 
nished by the honest Canadian people 
themselves. In the end it is an actual 
fact that some Americans were deported 
and their places filled with Canadians 
who could have had little experience, for 
there has been little railroad building in 
Canada for some time. And yet, while 
these politicians were howling so bitterly 
against this outrage, there were at that 
very moment, and still are, sixty out of 
every hundred men in Canada with broth- 
ers Or sons or near relatives working in 
the United States—freely working, and 
at much better salaries than they could 
ever hope to make in Canada. But what 
is sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander. 

But, it may be asked, what of the 
Canadian-born who remain in Canada? 
Will they not in time create a new order 
of things? Will not a true, liberal Cana- 
dian spirit be born through them? Sure- 
ly. they will not be content forever to let 
prevail in their own land old-fogyish 
British notions which Great Britain her- 
self has outgrown, but which these pro- 
vincials still cling to! Surely in this new 
country old things will pass away—erro- 
neous ideas of “duty” to the motherland 
even to the sacrifice of Canada; false no- 
tions of the value of a decrepit family 
connection ; old age, tho senile, given rec- 
ognition over youth and ability! Surely 
the time will come when the Canadian 
Senate, which is appointed and therein 
differs from the British House of Lords 
(tho the “duties” of the two bodies are 
supposed to be similar), will, for once in 
its existence, cease to be a house of fos- 
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sils and antiquities. Surely the military 
“set” will not always dare to presume to 
lord it over the civilians. One certainly 
would think that all these would be; but 
truth compels the statement that there 
seems to be little hope for any such con- 
summation, devoutly tho it is to be 
wished. And why? The answer lies in 
the fact that, under the present system of 
molding public opinion in Canada, there 
is produced, as has been said before, no 
real Canadian spirit or sentiment. The 
greatest educators in this direction, it will 
not be denied, are the universities, the 
newspapers and the magazines. In re- 
spect to the Canadian universities what 
are the conditions? What, if not that 
most of the professors are old-country 
men from England or Scotland, born 
abroad and educated abroad. They come 
to Canada knowing nothing of it save 
that it is an adjunct of Great Britain. 
The consequence, more often than not, 
is that they are intolerant, self-opinion- 
ative, and, if opposed, more than ever 
British. It is these men, then, who large- 
ly educate the young men of Canada— 
these foreigners, to whom Kipling’s 
question might well be applied: “What 
do they know of England who only Eng- 
land know?” Is it to be wondered that 
the Canadian young idea is taught how 
to shoot largely in a British way, and 
that a Canadian is howled down as a 
traitor or worse who dares to speak of 
natural markets with near neighbors, of 
foolish notions of a great trade with a 
market 3,000 miles away that will not 
take that trade, of the folly of paying a 
Governor-General, appointed in England, 
$50,000 a year to be a social figurehead, 
and of pursuing a policy that in the end 
will antagonize a country, at their very 
side, bound closer now to them thru ties 
of consanguinity and affinity—fathers 
and sons, brothers and sisters who have 
ventured out to a free land to earn a 
free living, discouraged or disgusted with 
their own country—than is the so-called 
motherland thru the combined ties of 
blood and patriotism and empire. 

And the newspapers—do they not do 
better than the universities toward mak- . 
ing a Canadian sentiment? Better? 
Worse—infinitely worse. For there is 
not in all Canada what may strictly be 
termed a news-paper. Party organs 
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there are by the score, papers that follow 
blindly the lead of the politicians; but 
real newspapers are not. Independence 
in Canadian newspaper thought is a 
thing unheard of. In one city only in 
Canada—Toronto—is there any paper 
that professes to be independent—the To- 
ronto News. But the other Canadian 
papers are what they tacitly admit them- 
selves to be—organs of one party or 
another. Their crest might well be a 
politician rampant on a bed of. party 
spoils. Such a thing as a paper “bolting” 
the ticket, as often newspapers do in the 
United States in times of national stress, 
is next to unheard of in Canada. One 
has but to watch the antics of these pa- 
pers on any day following an important 
declaration by any political leader. Set 
up, on end, a row of dominoes, one near 
the other, and give, then, a slight touch 
to the one on the extreme end. Presto, 
they go tumbling down, all in the same 
direction, all together, influenced all by the 
same touch. The news columns are no 
less unfair, their political reports colored 
to suit their political complexions. Hence 
it is that the press associations who fur- 
nish the newspapers of Canada their tele- 
graph news are obliged to send out two 
services ; one to the Liberal papers, tell- 
ing what a joy forever, let us say, a Lib- 
eral gathering was, another to the Con- 
servative papers explaining what a 
“frost” this same gathering was. As for 
the magazines, there really is nothing to 
say, for there is only one Canadian mag- 
azine, tho as I write another is being 
born, and it can scarcely be said to fill a 
long-felt want. The universities, to be 
sure, publish monthlies or quarterlies, and 
in their way these are very good. But 
even here the curse of Canada, this ter- 
rible weight of party shackles, shows it- 
self. Only a few months ago the Queen’s 
University Quarterly, published at Kings- 
ton, Ont., was held up in its issue for 
several months because its business man- 
ager, a former student, objected to an 
article, written by a professor, on the 
separate school question, then under dis- 
cussion in Parliament. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that every Liberal paper 
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in Canada that touched upon the matter 
upheld the manager, for the article was 
unfavorable to the Liberal policy; while 
the Conservative papers, their cause hav- 
ing been espoused, proclaimed the pro- 
fessor a martyr and the manager a 
traitor. Even the university professors 
themselves said a few unkind words to 
one another over the affair. Such is the 
Canadian condition, 

Is it to be wondered, then, that in Can- 
ada there is little advancement in political 
thought; that here one is a Liberal be- 
cause his father before him was a Lib- 
eral; that here one meets a Conservative 
who is Conservative by descent and 
heredity, and vows, with God’s help, to 
have his sons after him, and their sons 
and their sons’ sons Conservatives also 
—with the chances 900 to 1,000 that he 
can go to his grave happy in the thought 
that it will be, one hundred years hence, 
as he hopes it will be. It would be laugh- 
able were it not so pitiful. * 

It is fortunate for Canada that she can 
boast, as she well can do, that her sys- 
tem of finance is unexcelled, that her 
laws are well administered and her judi- 
ciary clean and incorruptible and that 
her people, whatever their other faults, 
are a sober, industrious, honest, moral, 
God-fearing people. For clearly they 
have need of all these excellenciés and 
virtues in the face of such shortcomings 
as burden them down. 

As I have said, these remarks apply 
largely to the older Provinces of Canada. 
The new West promises to take care of 
itself—mayhap in time to shape Cana- 
dian thought aright and free the country 
from the shackles that now bind it. 

Canada badly needs a rallying cry. 
That cry should be, not Canada for Great 
Britain but rather Canada for Canada 
and Freedom—not necessarily freedom 
from Great Britain but at least freedom 
from political servitude and _ servility, 
freedom from imported foreign ideas, 
freedom from red tape that kills, freedom 
to seek natural markets naturally; best 
of all freedom for her young men, if they 
remain in Canada, to do and not to die. 
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Literature 


Confederate History 


THat the Civil War continues to en- 
gage the greater part of the intellectual 
activity of the South is hardly a matter 
of doubt. A constant stream of histories 
and of biographies and reminiscences of 
participants in the struggle is poured 
from the Southern press. All the chief 
civil officers and diplomats, the generals, 
many of the colonels and majors, have 
been appropriately “biographed,” either 
by others or by themselves, and even the 
privates are contributing their share of 
the print. 


The appearance of the privates, how- 
ever, need not alarm such persons as may 
be apprehensive of an unending flood of 
this kind of literature. For the privates, 
unlike the officers, are numbered. Most 
persons have doubtless heard of Private 
John Allen, of Tupelo. Mr. James K. 
Jones, onetime Senator from Arkansas, 
confesses that he also was a private, and 
that he knows of at least one other—a 
gentleman, name not given, resident, in 
Montana. There may be, here and there, 
a few other undecorated survivors from 
the Southern armies, but they are not 
numerous enough to threaten a great ad- 
dition to Confederate history. What 
danger there is comes from a tendency 
toward an intensive cultivation of the 
field—a rewriting over and over again of 
the lives and recollections of those who 
have already had their say. 

In this field at least the pen is proving 
a mightiness to which the sword can lay 
no claim. What was won at Vicksburg 
and Chattanooga and Appomattox is be- 
ing lost thru the writings of the defeated. 
While the North busies itself with me- 
chanics and science and economics, the 
South sets itself to the task of handing 
down to another generation its own ac- 
count of the Civil War. As a conse- 
quence, the Southern view of that war 
and Southern statements of what hap- 
pened during its course, win a wider ac- 
ceptance year by year. The mere power 
of reiteration is a powerful agency to 
that end. But a still greater agency is 
the economic demand of the South. Our 


school histories must now all be written 
with a view to meeting the prepossessions 


. of the South, for the South will tolerate 


no view except its own, while the North 
is for the most part indifferent. Even in 
histories written for the general public 
this indifference of the North and this 
partisanship of the South are taken into 
account commercially, and a prominent 
publishing house is led to attach the title 
“The True History of the Civil War” 
to a volume which is not a history in any 
sense, but a bitterly partisan declamation 
in behalf of the Confederate cause, 
crowded with inaccuracies of every kind. 

A striking characteristic of most Con- 
federate history is what is usually known 
as tall talk. The Southern mind, in so 
far as one may generalize regarding the 
collective mind of a geographical section, 
is not an analytic or introspective one, 
but it is a highly imaginative and emo- 
tional one. It does not run to statistics, 
nor to an exact balancing of relations, 
nor to self-examination. No shade of 
dubiety crosses its fervid convictions. 
Like the Celtic mind, it shows a constant 
“reaction against the despotism of fact.” 
But unlike the Celtic mind, it does not 
take refuge in mysticism or magic. 
Rather it manifests itself in setting up 
effigies of reality; it translates its pre- 
judgments and beliefs into certainties, 
and to these it holds with unalterable de- 
votion. The thing it wishes to believe 
it finds no difficulty in believing ; and the 
thing it wishes to disbelieve need ask no 
support from irrefutable records. It sees 
the world checkered with high lights and 
deep glooms, and it takes small account 
of shades of gradation. And the diction 
in which it expresses itself is generally 
pitched to a strain two or three strata 
above that employed by others of the 
Teutonic races. 

For the Civil War it has fixed upon 
certain conventionalized beliefs, which 
are reflected in virtually all Confederate 
accounts of the struggle: That an army 
numbering, all told, 600,000 patriotic 
Southerners, unfalteringly held the field 
for four years against a Xerxian army 
of 2,700,000 ccnscripted foreigners and 
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native mudsills; that this noble band al- 
most everywhere defeated the invaders ; 
that what was left of it at last laid down 
its arms “‘wearied out with victory,” and 
that while the Southern armies invariably 
conducted themselves according to the 


highest standards of civilized warfare, : 


their opponents habitually violated all 
laws and carried on a war of savage con- 
quest. 

It does not matter that the facts make 
this conventional view utterly ridiculous. 
No very efficient sense of absurdity can 
be supposed of a slaveholding oligarchy 
which took for one of its shibboleths the 
opening lines of “The Bonnie Blue 
Flag”: 

“We are a band of brothers, and native to 


the soil, 
Fighting for the property we gained by honest 
toil.” 


A sense of literalness is defective in such 
a people. They see and think in illusion, 
and the records disturb them not. That 
the South brought into the field more 
than 1,000,000 men (Mr. A. B. Cassel- 
man’s studies indicate 1,500,000) ; that 
the North brought into the field probably 
not more than 1,500,000 men and certain- 
ly not more than 1,700,000 (Professor 
Woodrow Wilson’s estimate) ; that only 
a relative few of these were foreigners ; 
that conscription was far more rigorous- 
ly enforced in the South than in the 
North; that desertion, particularly in the 
last year of the war, was far more com- 
mon in the Southern than in the North- 
ern armies—all these are truths of which 
any sincere student can satisfy himself 
by a little investigation. He can also 
easily learn that at virtually all points of 
actual contact, leaving out the few ex- 
ceptions such as Chancellorsville and the 
pursuit‘of Lee from Richmond, the two 
forces were not unevenly matched; that 
defeats such as those of Hood at Nash- 
ville and of Bragg at Chattanooga were 
of a character suffered by no large 
Northern army, and that the seizure or 
destruction of private property was an 
act common to both armies. Those who 
in their denunciation of Sherman and 
Sheridan can overlook Bragg and Mosby 
and Forrest and Morgan and Early, can 
scarcely be regarded as impartial judges 
of the right and wrong of military de- 
predations. 
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Several of the books mentioned below 
give glimpses of the extent of desertion 
in the Southern armies. Major Stiles’ 
has a particularly interesting and pathe- 
tic passage (pp. 349-50) and quotes fur- 
ther from Colonel Walter H. Taylor on 
the same subject. General Duke* (pp. 
411-413) has much to say of deserters 
and the “terrible depredations” they com- 
mitted in.certain sections. “Mr. Reagan‘ 
gives several instances of depredations 
on public stores and remarks (p. 211), 
“T was forced to the thought that the line 
between barbarism and civilization is at 
times very narrow.” Dr. Jones,* “The 
Fighting Parson,” reproduces a letter of 
General Lee’s, dated February 24th, 
1865, stating that in two weeks “several 
hundred have deserted from Hill’s 
corps.” Desertions, however, were not 
limited to this time. After Antietam 
General Lee complained that his army 
was melting away and would disappear 
unless something were promptly done. 

Dr. Jones’s volume gives a fairly read- 
able collection of letters and other data 
regarding General Lee. But it is marred 
by a narrow partisanship and a good deal 
of inaccuracy of statement. Such declar- 
ations (p. 371) as “There were [before 
Appomattox] only 7,892 jaded, half-fam- 
ished Confederates with arms in their 
hands surrounded by 80,000 Federal 
troops”; as that Pickett’s “14,000 heroes 
in gray,” at Gettysburg (p. 251), at: 
tacked “an army of nearly 100,000 men, 
in a strong position, heavily fortified,” 
and his statement of the relative forces. 
at that battle (p. 252) are mere declama- 
tion. He has taken it upon himself, like 
a good many other Confederate writers, 
to pay compliments to McClellan, and 
quotes with evident approval a statement 
made by General Long, Lee’s military 
secretary, in which the Confederate com- 
mander is made to say that “McClellan, 
by all odds,” was the ablest of the Union 
Generals. This story, however, is ren- 
dered doubtful by Major Stiles (p. 228), 
who represents his commander as declar- 





1 Four Years Unper Marse Lee. By Robert Stiles. 
(Third Edition.) New York: The Neale Publishing 
Co. $2.00. / 

2 Morcan’s Cavatry. By Basil W. Duke. New York: 
The Neale Publishing Co. $2.00. 

®Memorrs. By John H. Reagan. New York: The 
Neale Publishing Co. $3.00. 

“Lire anp Letrers or Rosert E. Lee. By the Rev. 
z. a Jones. New York: The Neale Publishing 
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ing that Meade “was the most dangerous 
man who had as yet been opposed to 
him.” Another statement of Dr. Jones’s 
—that Colonel Walter H. Taylor’s “ad- 
mirable book,” “Four Years with Lee,” 
“settles the question of relative numbers 
in all of the battles’—can only be dis- 
missed with a smile. 

Major Stiles’s book is an interesting 
collection of reminiscences. It is simply 
and directly told, with many felicitous 
touches here and there, and gives a con- 
vincing picture of the soldier’s life in 
camp and on the battlefield. It is free, 
too, from that proneness to dogmatic as- 
ertion which mars so much of this sort 
of writing. Of the same general charac- 
ter is General Sorrel’s book.’ It is even 
less of a narrative, but is more vivacious- 
ly written, and its pictures of camp and 
field and of the more striking personal- 
ities of the Southern armies are admira- 
ble. 

General Duke gives in great detail the 
operations of Morgan’s cavalry. He has 
had the industry and the good taste to 


look into the War Records for confirma- ~ 


tion of some of his statements. One can- 
not help wishing, however, to have at 
hand for comparison, Federal accounts 
of each of these almost innumerable en- 
gagements he has chronicled. 

Lieutenant Headley’ tells frankly of 
his connection with the plots engineered 
from Canada for burning the Northern 
cities in 1864. He took part in the work 
performed in New York City, setting fire 
to his room in the Astor House. Others 
set fire to various hotels about the city, 
and even in Barnum’s Museum, at the 
time filled with women and children, a 
blaze was started. An interesting pas- 
sage on page 267 indicates that in the 
opinion of the plotters Governor Horatio 
Seymour was in entire sympathy with 
their diabolicat program. The book 
laboriously seeks to justify those deeds 
on account of Sheridan’s and Hunter’s 
depredations in the Shenandoah Valley 
and Sherman's in Atlanta and on the 
march to the sea. As for one of the plot- 
ters, Captain Robert Cobb Kennedy, af- 
terward captured and executed for the 
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Barnum Museum outrage, we are naive- 
ly told (p. 331): “He possessed all the 
attributes of a gentleman.” 

There is nothing quite so striking in 
Mr. Reagan’s reminiscences as the evi- 
dence of his eagerness, immediately on 
the close of his four years of service 
against the United States, to advise 
President Andrew Johnson as to what he 
should do. His famous “Fort Warren 
letter,” written while a prisoner in Bos- 
ton Harbor in the summer of 1865, was 
certainly genercus in well-meant advice. 
There seems to be, however, no evidence 
that the President availed himself of it. 
Mr. Mason,’ the Confederate agent in 
England, was more of a fire-eater and an 
irreconcilable. He had no advice to give. 
It is interesting to note with what fatuity 
he kept on predicting the success of the 
South to the end of the struggle. Even 
on June 14th, more than two months 
after Lee’s surrender, he writes that he is 
waiting to see how Texas acts. He did 
not return to the United States and to 
Virginia until the early summer of 1869, 
and he died less than two years after, on 
April 28th, 1871. 

Professor Fleming’s second volume of 
his reconstruction history* is a remark- 
able collection of documents. The indus- 
try, patience and information displayed 
in it are worthy of high praise. It is, of 
course, partisan, tho a considerable num- 
ber of selections opposed to the dominant 
Southern view are given. Bad as the 
carpet-bag governments were, there is 
something more to be said for them than 
is to be found here. But as a massing 
together of illustrative material for fu- 
ture historical work it is of extreme 
value. 


& 


Tales of the Artistic Life 


THERE has recently been published a 
quartet of books dealing with the artistic 
life: Clara E. Laughlin’s Felicity,’ “The 
Story of the Making of a Comedienne,” 
as the sub-title has it; Myra Kelly’s The 


™Tue Pustic Lire anp DipLtomatic CorrEsPonp- 
ENCE OF James M. Mason. By Virginia Mason. New 
York: The Neale Publishing Co. $3.50. 

® Documentary History or Reconstruction. By 
Walter L. Fleming. Vol. II. Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Co. 
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Isle of Dreams,’ whose heroine is a wo- 
man painter ; Ellen Olney Kirk’s Marcia,’ 
being a mild narrative of the adventures 
of a New England girl cast upon her own 
resources, whom the author considerate- 
ly dowers before she has the opportunity, 
or faces the necessity, of discovering 
whether her taste for writing be really a 
talent or not; and Ellis Meredith’s Un- 
der the Harrow,‘ which is concerned with 
a newspaper woman, a woman illustrator, 
a struggling young lawyer, a dramatist, 
and some others. Three of these stories 
have New York for their setting, wholly 
or in part, and in all three the local at- 
mosphere is not strong. Felicity roams 
the country, climbing laboriously from 
one-night stands to a Broadway success, 
ending where the others attempt to make 
a beginning. Hers is the only story of 
the four deserving serious attention. 

It is rather curious that the life of the 
stage, so interesting to many people, 
who never tire of reading about the fa- 
vorites of the footlights, even unto the 
most trivial of anecdotes regarding their 
personalities, is so scantily represented in 
our fiction,and with so small a measure of 
popular success. Here is a profession, it 
would appear, whose contrasts of mimic 
and real existence must strongly attract 
the novelist in search of material by their 
romantic and dramatic possibilities, and 
interest the public as well. As a matter 
of fact, however, only three serious 
American novels of stage life occur to us 
at the present writing, and the fortunes 
of all three of them indicate that the 
glamour with which the public surrounds 
the player-folk on the boards and in their 
private lives does not lure it to read nov- 
els about them, however ready it may be 
to buy their biographies. These three 
stories are: Mrs. Anne Robeson 
Brown’s “The Immortal Garland,” a 
searching analytical study of the player’s 
art and temperament in the rare instances 
where they reach the hights of genius, 
and Mr. John D. Barry’s realistic “The 
Leading Lady” and “A Daughter of 
Thespis.” To these may be added, for 
the sake of the record, Mr. James L. 
Ford’s satirical “Dolly Dillenbeck,” which 





2 Tue Iste or Dreams. By Myra Kelly. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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is not, however, concerned so much with 
the art of the profession as with its 
shams, and whose atmosphere is that of 
the night restaurants of the Great White 
Way. Of the three, Mrs.. Brown ideal- 
izes, Mr. Barry is impartially realistic, 
Mr. Ford disillusionizes. 

Felicity certainly does not do that (no 
comparison of any kind is suggested here 
between this story and that of the cynical 
Mr. Ford), but, at the same time, it does 
not hide the seamy side, the drudgery 
and sacrifice and discouragement that go 
to the making of the value of triumph as 
well as of the cost of failure. Felicity is 
a born actress, yes, but the training of 
her natural talent takes many weary 
years. The story is written with insight, 
with evident fulness of knowledge, but 
also with discreet judgment in the selec- 
tion and use of the realistic material at 
the author’s command. It is the first 
American story of stage life that prom- 
ises to achieve a popular success, perhaps 
because it does not go too far below the 
surface, 

Myra Kelly’s The Isle of Dreams 
proves to be a disappointment after the 
high expectations raised by her “Little 
Citizens.” This first novel from her pen 
is thin in texture, and superficial in its 
treatment of characters, plot and atmos- 
phere, voulu, as the French have it, and 
at that voulu with a great deal of labored 
persistency to fill the required number of 
pages. A tale of a painter, the book does 
not contain a single flash of insight, or 
even of mere interest, in the painter’s art: 
it is just a love story, prettily but weakly 
told. In “Little Citizens’ Miss Kelly 
demonstrated that she possesses the gift 
of close, sympathetic, yet humorous ob- 
servation, and the talent of vivid repro- 
duction of what she has seen, which is 
reporting raised to the dignity of art. 
Her novel would appear to indicate that 
she lacks the novelist’s greater gift of 
imagination, the power of visualizing to 
herself the web of her invention. 

Marcia is remarkable for nothing but 
the facility with which a practiced hand 
can make a fairly readable tale out of in- 
different material. The narrative purls 
along peacefully over its shallow bed of 
stock situations and conventional charac- 
ters, over obstacles that offer not too 
much resistanc., and griefs that are not 
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too poignant, to a placidly satisfactory 
ending. One does not become deeply in- 
terested, one is not greatly bored: the 
discerning reader knows from the first 
that that rocky tract of soil in Montana 
will in the end yiéld silver, or something ; 
one feels at once that this girl takes to 
writing, not because she hears the irre- 
sistible call, but because she has to do 
something, and this appears to be the 
easiest thing to do; one never learns 
enough of the play, to whose success she 
contributes so materially, to take much 
stock in it; and the amateur actress who 
becomes a star at the first try, so to speak, 
is hardly convincing. All the “artistic 
temperaments” in the. book but this 
actress’s are carefully wrapped in social 
absorbent cotton, while hers is not nearly 
so disturbing to the reader as, according 
to the author, it is to the other characters 
in the story. In the other books, too, it 
may be added, this “artistic tempera- 
ment” is well under control. 

Under the Harrow is a well-meant pic- 
ture of the struggles of the beginners in 
New York’s Bohemia, amusing here and 
there, but unimportant on the whole. 


One would like to know where in Gotham 
is to be found the city editor who has 
power to discharge his paper’s music 
critic, but that is a mere detail. 

& 
The Prisoner at the Bar: Sidelights on the 


Administration of Criminal Justice. By. 
Arthur Train. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

From every point of view this is a 
desirable book. It is an exposition, in 
no way technical, of the criminal law in 
action, by a member of District-Attor- 
ney Jerome’s staff. If the man who gets 
his law from the newspapers reads it, 
good, for Mr. Train knows his subject 
and illustrates the problems of criminal 
practice in the detection and indictment 
of lawbreakers, and the winnowing of 
possible evidence and urging the case to 
a just end. The case of the People e-. 
rel. Appleboy v. Halohan, laughably 
explains some of the law’s delays, and 
has some title to a place beside the more 
famous case of Peter Peebles. _ Irri- 
tating as delays are and often as there 
seems to be miscarriage of justice, Mr. 
Train shows reasons for it all. He 
shows an advance in many ways in our 
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practice, and at times he criticises 
frankly. He questions the traditionally 
required agreement of the jury—why 
not eleven-twelfths of it? He doubts if 
one judge is more lenient than another, 
but thinks them all too lenient. There 
is a good study of the jury—that enigma 
in the land—its sympathies, its preju- 
dices, its sometime weariness, its inter- 
pretation of “reasonable doubt,” its rare- 
ly returning in less time than it takes to 
burn a cigar; the effect of experience 
and of novelty in the juryman, and its 
relation with the judge and his influence 
on a case. Interesting and valuable are 
the tables and data, showing the classes 
of crime and criminals, the disposition 
of cases, the time taken in trials, and the 
influence of the sex of the prisoner. Let 
no one think that because Mr. Train 
has written a book lightly readable and 
brimming with humor that it has no 
significance. The opinion of one chosen 
and disciplined for dealing with crime 
is to be seriously considered. He says 
crime is fostered by lack of regard for 
law, by financial ambition, by exag- 
gerated regard for personal liberty and 
technical doors of escape. He has views, 
too, as to reformers, newspapers trials 
and dodgers of jury service. 


& 


The Malefactor. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A man just out of prison faces a stern 
world. If he is poor and unknown he 
may build up a reputation after a time, 
in a new place, but if he is so unfortu- 
nate as to be rich and conspicuous in a 
social way, like the hero of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s new book, Sir Wingrave Seton, 
he is in a hard place. He cannot con- 
ceal the past, which everybody knows, 
and if he changes his name he loses his 
title and whatever advantage his family 
might give him. Ten years of unjust 
imprisonment to save a woman’s reputa- 
tion, when a word from her would have 
freed him, does not leave a man in an 
amiable mood toward those who caused 
his severe sentence. Altho one of them 
is a beautiful and fascinating woman, we 
naturally expect reprisals, nor do they 
fail. The hero is perhaps too icily in- 
human, too near the absolute zero in his 
moral temperature, too histrionic in his 
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plans of vengeance, to be a very prob- 
able person, but we do not blame him 
for his cold anger, after he has kept it 
on ice for ten years of brooding in a 
prison cell. Such years of undeserved 
pain leave their mark upon aman, but 
he is more likely to be bitter than cyni- 
cal, to be fiery than cold. Coming back 
into a world which has done without us 
for years is always a test of one’s metal; 
in the case Mr. Oppenheim supposes the 
test and its results are of an unusual 
character and interest. 

ad 


Literary Notes 


....A thoro study of the Johnson’s Island 
plot to capture the United States steamship 
“Michigan” and release the Confederate pris- 
oners, in 1864, has been made from original 
sources by. Frederick J. Shepard, and appears 
in Vol. IX, of the Publications of the Buffalo 
Historical Society. 


....-The sermons of the Rev. Bernard 
Vaughan, S. J., which made such a sensation 
in London for the outspoken manner in which 
they dealt with the vices of the upper classes, 
have found an American publisher in Mr. B 
Herder, of St. Louis. The title is The Sins 
of Society, and the price $1.35. 


..»Mr. George Ade has betaken himself to 
in his latest story, The Slim Princess, 


Turkey 
and his freakish humor finds a congenial field 
in a country where, in order to be beautiful, 


a woman must be bounteously fat. The ad- 
ventures of the poor, slim Princess, who can- 
net get fat, make an unhackneyed plot. The 
illustrations are in color. (The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) 


....The Highlanders of Scotland are hon- 
ored in recent fiction, with at least two lively 
accounts of their deeds, misdeeds, frays, 
forays and feuds, “Graham of Claver- 
house,” by Ian Maclaren, and The Master 
of Stair, by Marjorie Bowen. The latter is a 
story of the Campbell clan, and the pages are 
drenched with blood and dark with the old 
hates Miss Bowen loves to resurrect. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.) 


....There is something attractive about a 
bishop of whom a six-year-old girl can say 
she “loves to walk with him -because he hasn’t 
any morals.” Such a bishop is the leading 
figure in Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews’ 
book, The Militants, “parsons, soldiers and 
other fighters in the world.” It is not so good 
as “Bob and the Guides” of last year, but we 
could hardly expect another Bob, and bishops 
are, perhaps, never quite so engaging as when 
they are fishing, and the stories they tell omit 
the moral. (Scribner’s. $1.50.) 


...-lhe Story of Samson, and Its Place. in 
the Religious Development of Mankind. By 
Paul Carus. With many illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 183. Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
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cago ($1.00). Dr. Carus is especially devoted 
to subjects which allow him to relate Oriental 
and classical myths ‘to Biblical accounts. 
These he illustrates freely and in an interest- 
ing way. As might be expected, he regards 
Samson as a mythical sun-hero, who is to be 
correlated with the Greek Hercules and the 
Babylonian Gilgamest. We cannot always ac- 
cept his interpretations, as when, following at 
this late day George Smith, he discovers on 
old seals the Babylonian Noah and Charon. 
But the suggestions of the text and the many 
illustrations will interest the student as well 
as the ordinary reader. ; 


a 
Pebbles | 


Miss Bessie Mag MILLER is a queen among 
women for beauty, grace and elegance. She 
is a petite brunet, with large,., expressive 
brown eyes that are brighter than any of the 
stars one may see from the summit of our 
highest mountains on the darkest nights that 
ever gave them added glory. Her. lips are 
like the rarest roses; her cheeks are warm and 
ruddy as the eastern sky when morning walk- 
eth thru the open gates of dawn. When she 
smiles it is the sunshine smiling thru the 
clouds. Her voice is a sweet stream flowing 
along the rocky ridges of a fair and goodly 
land; her laughter is the far-heard tinkle of 
well-tuned bells; her hands are the most beau- 
tiful I have ever seen mortised. to human 
wrists; they are hands to be modeled—small, 
white and shapely hands—hands that the 
sculptor of the Venus Callipyge might have cut 
in marble and left the stone as an imperishable 
evidence that art could not rival nature; hands 
that Benvenuto Cellini would have copied on 
his cameos and given his work new beauty. 
And they were useful hands, as the reader will 
learn farther on. Miss Miller is a little below 
medium height, slender, graceful, and has an 
independent, queenly poise of the head that is 
peculiarly attractive. Two and one-half years 
ago Miss Miller went from here to Annapolis, 
Md., where she accepted a position as sales- 
lady in one of the largest mercantile establish- 
ments in that city. At the end of two weeks 
her sales were largely in excess of any other 
of the large number of clerks employed there, 
and at the end of five weeks she was promoted 
to chief bookkeeper, which position she still 
retains. In the good old science of the kitchen 
laboratory Miss Miller is an artist. She can 
bake bread and potatoes, broil beefsteak and 
prepare dainty dishes that would make the 
chefs of Delmonico’s turn green with envy. 
Miss Miller, in artistic needlework, is a genius 
in all that the word implies. She manufac- 
tures her gowns from her own designs, and 
they are “dreams 6f beauty” woven in the 
loom of her own genius. I have seen her take 
a piece of some dainty fabric sixteen inches 
wide and fifty-eight inches long and evolve 
from it one of the most beautiful pieces of 
“Mexican drawn work” that I have ever seen 
—it was truly a work of art—Bedford (Pa.) 
Gazette. : 
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San Francisco’s Corruption 


It was the avowed purpose of that 
great prosecutor of respectable thicves, 
Francis J. Heney, to bring to justice in 
San Francisco those who most richly de- 
served the punishment provided by law 
for bribery and corruption. Beginning 
with the bribed, he persistently sought 
the bribers. With confessions of seven- 
teen supervisors in his hands, he pursued 
relentlessly the Boss who had negotiated 
the sale of their votes, the Mayor 
who had sold the influence of his high 
office, and the capitalist beneficiaries of 
corruption who had paid the price: The 
clerks and blacksmiths and hackdrivers 
who constituted that unworthy Board of 
Supervisors were at his mercy ; they must 
be the instruments by which he should 
reach the men who were even more 
guilty, the men “higher up.” In many 


instances the exposure of official corrup- 
tion in American municipal and State 
governments has not been followed by 


the legal punishment of the originators 
of the rascality, who moved in elevated 
spheres of business and finance, altho the 
public may have had a decided opinion 
as to their guilt. Mr. Heney determined 
that in San Francisco the offenders of 
this grade should not escape. 

And so the net was woven ‘around Boss 
Ruef until in despair he confessed. And 
his testimony served not only to com- 
plete the prosecutor’s case against Mayor 
Schmitz, but also to lay a foundation tor 
the indictment of those who bought the 
legislation which the supervisors were in- 
duced to sell. To the list of the indict- 
ed, which- already included the millicn- 
aire president of a telephone company, 
have now been added half a dozen othcr 
millionaires, two or three prominent at- 
torneys, and the president of the street 
railway company. 

Alas! that a grandson of John C. Cal- 
houn and a descendant of Patrick Henry 
should so be placed before the American 
people! We do not assume that Mr. 
Calhoun is guilty. The evidence that a 
large sum of money was corruptly paid 
in the interest of his company seems con- 


clusive. It does not necessarily follow 
that this money was so used with his 
knowledge and. approval. But he must 
seek a better defense than can be found 
in bitter attacks upon Prosecutor Heney 
and upon the public spirited citizen of 
San Francisco who promoted the inves- 
tigation which has laid bare so much cor- 
ruption. When he asks the American 
public to believe that Mr. Heney and Mr. 
Rudolph Spreckels have conspired wick- 
edly to obtain control of the municipal 
government in order that they may rob 
his company of its franchises and prop- 
erty for their own enrichment, he excites 
neither respect nor sympathy. That is 
an utterly absurd and incredible proposi- 
tion. He should reserve his energies for 
attacks upon the evidence, and should not 
be content with echoing the silly pleas 
by which Schmitz sought. to escape trial. 

Few additional indictments will be 
reported, and they will be comparatively 
of little importance. In those announced 
last week the culmination of the cam- 
paign of reform was reached, so far as 
grand jury work is concerned. The rec- 
ord of corrupt acts would be a‘ disheart- 


‘ening and hopeless one but for the evi- 


dence that a majority of the people of 
San Francisco are now determined that 
the thieves shall be punished and that 
their rotten government shall give way 
to an honest one. The issue will be in 
their hands. If a majority of the voters 
really want honest government and in- 
sist upon having it, they can obtain it. 
3ut after exercising care in the nomina- 
tion and election of public officers, they 
must remain on guard. Mr. Spreckels 
proposes that the conduct of municipal 
affairs shall be subjected to the continu- 
ous inspection of a voluntary civic or- 
ganization acting as a kind of auditing 
committee. That is a good project. But 
experience shows that such organiza- 
tions, created after exposures of munici- 
pal corruption and fraud, become lax and 
inefficient with the lapse of time. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of freedom from 
municipal jobbery. 

The immediate duty of the honest resi- 
dents of San Francisco is to support the 
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agencies of the law and to procure the 
just punishment ot every rascal who has 
béen indicted. Sure and severe punish- 
ment is a potent agency. for reform. 
When unscrupulous capitalists know 
that detection will open for them the 
doors of the penitentiary, they hesitate a 
long time about offering to a municipal 
legislator a bribe. Let the laws be ea- 
forced. There is safety in that. And 
the heavy hand of hostile public opinion 
should be felt by every one who has been 
false to the people, be he a blacksmith, 
a supervisor, a corporation lawyer, a weak 
and corrupt mayor, a millionaire director 
of a gas company, or the president of 
some other public service corporation. 
Society should frown upon him; clubs 
should cast him out; the churches, if he 
happen to be a member of any of them, 
should subject him to the severest disci- 
pline and retain him in fellowship only 
after confession, repentance and ample 
restitution. 

At this stage in the work of Francis J. 
Heney it seems fitting to say that Amer- 
ica has known no other prosecutor of like 
quality since the time when Folk smote 
Mr. 


the municipal thieves in St. Louis. 
Heney brought with him to San Fran- 


cisco a record of achievement. In his 
pursuit of the land thieves of the Far 
Northwest he had been remarkably suc- 
cessful. There also he had not been con- 
tent with detecting the crimes of petty 
officers and obscure men who had been 
mere tools; but he had striven earnestly 
to convict the men “higher up,” rich 
landowners, Representatives in Congress, 
and even a Senator of the United States. 
He is a fearless man. During the first 
days of his service in San Francisco he 
needed all his courage. Ruef and 
Schmitz, with a sympathetic sheriff, a 
subservient police force, a corrupt Board 
of Supervisors, and judges whose atti- 
tude was in doubt, were masters of the 
town. He attended strictly to business, 
and now nearly all of the hostile forces 
have surrendered. 

There is now a demand for the serv- 
ices of Mr. Heney in several cities of the 
Far West. In some other cities, not in 
the West, the work of such a man is 
needed. If he could have been emploved 
in Philadelphia, the reform movement 
there would have been saved from failure 
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by the punishment of members of th: 
Ring. At Harrisburg, now, a Heney is 
needed to point out and bring to justice 
the real beneficiaries, “higher up,” of the 
millions improperly expended in furnish- 
ing the new Capitol. 

& 

Theodore Tilton 


THEODORE TILTON died in Paris last 
Saturday in his seventy-second year. Al- 
most immediately on his graduation from 
college he was attached to the editoriai 
staff of THe INDEPENDENT, associated in 
the daily work of the office with Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt. On the withdrawal, 
soon after, of Dr. Leonard Bacon 
(whose brilliant son, Leonard Woolsey, 
also died last week), Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs and Dr. Joseph P. Thompson from 
the editorial control, Mr. Beecher was 
asked to take the chief editorship; but 
his relation, apart from a weekly article 
with his name, was little more than 
nominal, and before a great while his 
young protégé, Mr. Tilton, was to all 
practical purposes chief editor. In the 
early part of the Civil War Mr. Beecher 
withdrew entirely and left Mr. Tilton in 
command. So he continued until 1870, 
when the proprietor of the paper, Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, was obliged to dismiss 
him because of his radical views, and to 
transfer him to The Brooklyn Union, 
which Mr. Bowen then controlled. THE 
INDEPENDENT, which had been started 
as the organ of the progressive wing of 
the Congregaticnal denomination, and as 
an opponent of slavery, had become an 
undenominational religious journal with 
the advent of Mr. Beecher as editor. 
Mr. Tilton associated with him as man- 
aging editor Mr. Oliver Johnson, an in- 
timate friend of William Lloyd .Garrison, 
and a pronounced radical in religion. 
The paper, as they conducted it, became 
so pronounced in its radicalism that it of- 
fended its supporters, and the withdrawal 
of Mr. Tilton and Mr. Johnson became 
necessary. Mr. Tilton’s sharp criticisms 
of the condtct of the war and of Presi- 
dent Lincoln had earlier made a breach 
with Mr. Beecher and Mr. Bowen. 

Of Mr. Tilton’s career subsequent to 
his leaving THE INDEPENDENT we need 
to say little. He enzaged in various edi- 
torial ventures with no great success. 
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He came to the front for a season thru 
his suit against Mr. Beecher for alienat- 
ing his wife’s affections. Mrs. Tilton 
confessed guilt before the trial, denied it 
at the time of the trial, and again ad- 
mitted it afterward. The jury dis- 
agreed. That ended Mr. Tilton’s career. 
He went to Europe, lived mostly in 
Paris, was supported in large part by 
friends, played chess, and wrote poetry 
which had no great vogue. A very bril- 
liant young man, very ambitious, very 
jealous of Mr. Beecher’s superior popu- 
larity, he had shot his bolt, and was con- 
tent to live and die in utter obscurity, 
hidden away from all but a very few of 
his old friefds. 

A very brilliant young man we have 
said Mr. Tilton was. He was over six 
feet tall, very handsome, with long light 
hair flowing down to his shoulders, 
therein imitating Mr. Beecher, who was 
his first model. He was an unusually at- 
tractive speaker, and Mr. Beecher en- 
couraged him, going so far, even, as to 
engage in a public debate with him on a 
popular subject in Plymouth Church. As 
speaker and editor he had the ear of the 
nation, and his double-leaded editorials 
on public questions were eagerly looked 
for. There was no more admired lectur- 
er on the boards at a time when lectures 
were most popular. It was in those 
youthful days that he wrote a few poems 
that were much quoted, such as “Toll, 
Roland, Toll,” “A Layman’s Profession 
of Faith” and “God Save the Nation.” 
But his growing inordinate conceit was 
in part his ruin. He lacked balance, dab- 
bled in strange and abnormal social 
theories, became a disciple of Victoria 
Woodhull and printed a most absurd 
booklet giving an account of her mi- 
raculous performances and defending his 
vagaries. That was fatal to his reputa- 
tion for sober judgment, even before he 
felt that he had been wronged in his own 
home. But even there it was rather the 
vindictive jealousy of Mr. Beecher’s 
fame as a public man than of any private 
wrong which inspired his hostility and 
public attack ; and it was first thru his in- 
timate friend, Mrs. Woodhull, that he 
disseminated the public scandal. Mr. 
Beecher was a much abler man than he, 
had a vastly saner mind, and was sup- 
ported by very numerous and devoted 
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friends ; and when Mr. Tilton found that 
he could not drive Mr. Beecher from the 
pulpit, compelling him to “step down and 
out,” he lost his courage and fled his 
country. We do not know another so 
sad and complete a collapse and wreck 
of an extraordinarily promising career, 
but the failing sanity of judgment and 
the weakened courage found sufficient 
explanation in the inordinate conceit and 
self-praise which followed his meteoric 
juvenile popularity and fame. He had 
extraordinary talents, but he lacked bal- 
ance, and that stamina of character 
which ensures persistence and permanent 


success. 
Ral 


The Grub and the Butterfly 


ARGUMENT on social questions would 
be a dull thing if it were not for the 
lower animals.‘ The zoologists supply 
the ammunition for the sociologists to 
throw at each other. No sooner is a new 
organism discovered, even if it’s nothing 
more than a polyp or a microbe, than 
some reformer holds him up as an ex- 
ample to us. A hundred years ago 
Mandeville, not to mention earlier 
writers, showed in his “Fable of the 
Bees,”’ how easy was this method of ar- 
gumentation, and it has been popular 
ever since. “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard, consider her ways and be a social- 
ist” say some. “Ape your ancestors and 
live on nuts and fruit you pick from the 
trees,” cry others. “What was es- 
tablished by the primordial protoplasm 
cannot be changed by act of parliament,” 
thunders the biological dogmatist. 

It is in the duel of the sexes that the 
zoological method finds -freest scope. 
Somewhere in the animal kingdom you 
can find an analogy for anything you 
want to substantiate. The women take 
to spiders, the men bank on _ birds. 
They “learn about women from them.” 
The arguments are irrefutable since 
neither party pays any attention to the 
examples adduced by the other. And in 
this they are quite right. Mollusca, pro- 
tozoa and hymenoptera are no fit models 
for us. The only thing we need to con- 
sider is a particular species of primates 
and we cannot learn very much from 
their past history because the application 
of the term sapiens to the whole species 
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is an unwarranted generalization. It 
does not make any difference to us 
what “nature intended” even if we knew. 
We shall do as we like anyway. The 
time spent in trying to find out what 
nature intended is largely wasted. We 
would make more progress if we de- 
voted that time to finding out what na- 
ture will let us do. Man’s principal busi- 
ness, ever since he attained to manhood, 
has been repealing the laws of evolution, 
long before he discovered them. Man’s 
superiority over the lower animals lies 
in the fact that he can change his mind. 

That is why it is so difficult to trace 
his curve and calculate his eclipses. We 
are, therefore, skeptical of the success of 
such attempts as Mr. Finck makes in this 
issue to discover immutable law in any- 
thing so capricious as fashions in cloth- 
ing. We certainly hope he is right in 
concluding that women will never dress 
like men, meaning by that adopting 
man’s present costume. Whenever they 
have taken to themselves any articles of 
masculine apparel it has generally been 
those that men want to get rid of. They 
show bad judgment in their selection. A 
few years ago they took to derby hats. 
stiff linen collars and imitation shirt 
bosoms. What they should borrow are 
pockets and practicable buttons. 

The real object of reactionaries like 
Mr. Finck is to bifurcate the human race 
into distinct sub-species; one sex to be 
useful and the other ornamental. That 
is why they insist that the conventions of 


- dress, which are adopted to enforce this 


differentiation, have “been established 
for all time.” They, therefore, would 
impose upon women forever a garb un- 
suited to active out-of-the-home work, 
in the way the convicts in our peniten- 
tiaries are compelled to wear striped 
clothing to prevent their escaping. In 
the same way the Chinese cripple the 
feet of their women so they will stay at 
home. Our American mandarins insist 
on applying the compression in a more 
vital part of the anatomy in order more 
effectually to check women from wan- 
dering into forbidden paths. Really 
these precautions are unnecessary. 
Women are willing enough to stay in the 
home if they are treated decently. It is 
easier to keep a wife. in the house than a 
cook or chambermaid. 







Women in all ages have done a large 
proportion of the world’s work, but they 
have usually got neither pay nor credit 
for it. That was because their hus- 
bands were their sole employers and they 
could not strike. But now they are find- 
ing out that they can get better pay and 
more privileges in extra-mural occupa- 
tions, and they are taking advantage of 
it. This is inevitable and under the cir- 
cumstances desirable. The labor of 
housekeeping is daily lessening, and 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
women to do. Now the 4,833,530 wo- 
men engaged in gainful occupations in 
the United States are all doing their 
work more poorly and at greater ex- 
penditure of strength because of the 
hampering costume which society com- 
pels them to wear. The men allow the 
women to compete with them in the race 
of life provided that they run a sack-race 
and have half their supply of oxygen cut 
off. Even under these handicaps their 
competition is complained of. We re- 
fuse to regard this as one of the immu- 
table laws of nature. 

Almost equally repugnant to us is Mr. 
Finck’s dictum that men’s costume shall 
be purely utilitarian and ugly. “Dress- 
ing is one of the fine arts, the one art in 
which men can never compete with 
women,” he says. But most of the 
fabrics and gowns he gloats over were 
designed by men. It is true women 
made these silks and satins—that is, they 
did the drudgery, the tedious tending of 
the spindles and looms—but men did the 
pretty and easy work, the esthetic. At 
present, men are content to load the prod- 
ucts of their artistic and creative genius 
on the backs of their women, but we be- 
lieve that this remarkable unselfishness 
will not always continue. Men may in 
time adopt colors and fine fabrics, even 
tho it imperils the law of evening dress, 
which was established by the Medes and 
Persians. To adopt the entomological 
argument, the grub becomes the butter- 
fly. 

It is not desirable that men and wom- 
en should dress alike. It is not desirable 
that any two individuals of the same sex 
should dress alike. All that is needed is 
a little more freedom from the tyranny 
of fashion. People havc more sense and 
better taste than they are credited with, 
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and if they have a chance to exercise it 
they will devise costumes that are both 
convenient and beautiful. There would 
be many eccentricities and absurdities, 
but at least no single, individual would 
invent anything so bad as the present full 
dress of men and women. He could not. 
It takes the collective stupidity of gene- 
rations to do that. 


s 
The End of Irish Devolution 


THE overwhelming majority of the 
British Government in the House of 
Commons has again been balked and 
beaten, not this time by the House of 
Lords, but by the Irish people. It is a 
most unexpected defeat, a failure just at 
the moment of expected success. 

The Government had consulted fully 
with the Irish leaders in Parliament, and 
had every reason to expect their support. 
The plan was not Home Rule in the 
way of legislation, for it established no 
Irish Parliament ; but it was Home Rule 
to a very great extent in administration, 
and was the acknowledged step toward 
greater concessions. It was all that the 


members of the Government could them- 
selves agree upon, for, altho the Prime 
Minister would have been willing to go, 
perhaps, as far-as Gladstone went, his 
associates would not. The attempt would 


break up the Cabinet. It was believed 
that this moderate measure of self-gov- 
ernment, this progressive devolution, 
would yet be rejected, not by the Irish 
members themselves, but by the House 
of Lords. That rejection would fill up 
the measure of the sins of the Upper 
House, and would give proper occasion 
to appeal to the country on the demand 
to end or mend the Lords. It was a very 
pretty scheme, but it has been completely 
blocked by those who would most have 
benefited by it, by the Irish people them- 
selves—not by their wiser leaders in Par- 
liament, like Mr. Redmond, but by the 
noisier vociferations of radical leaders 
appealing to the passions of the people. 
But Ireland is in a better condition 
than it was ten years ago, and can bet- 
ter afford to be foolish. The enemies of 
Irish reform will say that the people can- 
not be hungry who would refuse half a 
loaf. They cried, Give us Home Rule 
complete, or give us nothing. We can 
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go half way toward it, said .Campbell- 
Bannerman, and will go. further as soon 
as.we can. No, said the.Irish irrecon- 
cilables, we will go. the whole distance, 
or we will not take a step. We would 
rather that England should, rule us al- 
together than that she should rule us 
only in part. There is no. logic, no sense, 
in such a decision, but it is Irish. The 
sensible way is to take what you can get, 
and so be in a better position to get more. 
But the foolish counsel, as so often is 
the case, took with the people, and the 
leaders like Mr."Redmond had to reverse 
their judgment in a hurry, in fear that 
they would be displaced by ambitious 
rivals. It was ingratitude, and appears 
to have been treachery. Even religion 
was called to the support of the popular 
side, for the priests feared to allow pub- 
lic education to be put in the hands of the 
people. They remembered France. 

This is as severe as it is unexpected 
a blow to the Liberal Government. The 
Irish bill will be withdrawn. Both the 
great measures on which it depended 
have been defeated, and there is no do- 
mestic legislation to show. The ultimate 
purpose in view, the discrediting and re- 
orgapization of the House of Lords, has 
failed. What the Cabinet can now do 
is not clear. The Welsh disestablishment 
may be taken up, and a special commis- 
sion, just now disintegrated, was ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions in 
Wales that needed no investigation, for 
everybody knows what they are. Per- 
haps such a bill might pass the Com- 
mons, and it might even be allowed, un- 
willingly, by the Lords; but if it is not 
prest the Nonconformists will be as angry 
as are the Irish, and the Liberal Parlia- 
ment will be compelled to dissolve, with 
every likelihood that another six years 
will follow of Tory rule. That would be 
a very unfortunate condition, for it 
would endanger the generous and just 
policy in South Africa. In the matters 
which concern Great Britain and all for- 
eign policy the present Government has 
done admirably. It has given peace and 
home rule to the lately rebel colonies in 
South Africa; it has shown vigor in the 
dangerous unrest in India; it has made a 
new convention with Japan to ensure 
peace in the East; it has healed the 
breach with France, so that she is a 
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strong ally instead of a foe; it has made 
Spain a close friend; it has led the inter- 
national politics of Europe and all the 
East; and this has been done by a Lib- 
eral Government, such as has been 
sneered at as devoted only to a Little 
England. It is a malicious fortune 
which makes this Government, led by 
England’s wisest statesman, fail at home, 
where its plans and purposes were the 
wisest and most generous. But an old 
Greek proverb reminds us that Zeus him- 
self cannot guard against the vagaries of 
the irresponsible. Let a Tory Govern- 
ment now succeed, and Ireland may have 
long years in which to blame her leaders 
who refused to take what they could get, 
because they.could not have all they 
wished. 


a 
The Wealth of the White 


Cornettes 


A CatTHoLic pastor, in all sincerity as 
well as in a spirit not at all unfriendly 
to THE INDEPENDENT, Of which he is a 
subscriber, complains that in the edi- 
torial, “The Ecclesiastical Quid Pro 
Quo, ” the statement declaring that “the 
total property of the Sisters of Charity, 
known as the ‘White Cornettes,’ 
must reach about $70,000,000,” is a glar- 
ing exaggeration, and. he demands the 
authority for our statement. He adds 
the accessible statistics of this sisterhood 
as 37 hospitals, 28 orphan asylums, 14 
infant asylums, 5 industrial schools, 6 
asylums and schools, 5 insane asylums 
and 33 parochial schools, which last be- 
long not to them. 

Accepting these statistics as complete 
and correct, and capitalizing on a basis 
of 5 per cent., the following are the re- 


sults : 
37 HOSPITALS. 

Average number of patients in each. 100 
Average weekly charge, $20; yearly $1,000 
Yearly receipts of each............ 100,000 
TR err ae ere 3,700,000 
Capitalized, at 5 per cent.......... 75,000,000 

N. B.—As far as we know, but one 





hospital is free—Charity Hospital, New 
Orleans, La. 

Granting the figures are too high, be- 
cause clergymen and sisters are charged 
about $7 weekly, and also there are a few 
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pauper cases, let us divide by halfi—znet, 


$37,500,000. 

28 ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 
Average number in each............++. 50 
Average number in all................: 1,400 
1,400, at G70 each... .0 ese ccecces $98,000 
$98,000, capitalized at 5 per cent.... 1,800,000 


The Sisters of Charity in New York 
tax a pastor $70 yearly for every orphan 
from his parish—i. e., over and above 
government grants: 

14 INFANT ASYLUMS. 
Average number of inmates in each. 50 


Average number of inmates in all. 700 
700, at $50 yearly for each......... $35,000 
$35,000, capitalized at 5 per cent... 700,000 


5 INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Average number of pupils in each.. 50 


Average number of pupils in all... 250 
Earnings and grants, each.......... $100 
Earnings and grants, all.......... 25,000 
$25,000, capitalized at 5 per cent... 500,000 


6 ASYLUMS AND SCHOOLS. 


Only one school—St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Emmettsburg—hence : 


5 asylums, average 50.............. 250 

Average grant, $50 WORIOTS 65.08% $12,500 

$12,500, capitalized at 5 per cent..... | 250,000 
St. Joseph’s Academy— 

About 100 pupils, at $200......... 20,000 


$20,000, capitalized at 5 per cent.... 400,000 
5 INSANE ASYLUMS. 


Average number of inmates........ 200 
(Mt. Hope, Baltimore, has over 600. ) 

Average charge, weekly.......:... $20 
Average’ charge, yearly............ 1,000 
1,000 inmates, at $1,000............ 1,000,000 
$1,000,00, capitalized at 5 per cent... 20,000,000 


33 PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 
Average number of teachers in each. 10 


Average number of teachers in all.. 330 

Average yearly salary for each.... $300 

Average yearly salary for all...... ,000 

$99,000, capitalized at 5 per cent.... 1,980,000 
RESUME. 

Institutions. Capital. 
Sp WAM 86 cece swrentndaceowseste $37,500,000 
St NO, oc sic dng Spo vintkdnead 1,800,000 
Ee eae 700,000 
= industrial schools. .....6...sccse. 500,000 
6 asylums and schools— 

SB) CNR co cba ates dos s'ccac eas 250,000 

St. Joseph’s Academy......... 400,000 

re fee eee 20,000,000 
33 parochial schools......:........ 1,980,000 
Be as ca vdvanctnsiassaies $63,130,000 


In other words, the annual returns of 
these 128 institutions bespeak a capital 
equal to about $60,000,000. 

Our averages both in figures and mon- 
eys are low. But our readers must 
notice that we pass over all the expenses, 
which probably are three-fourths of the 

















receipts. We neglect them deliberately, 
for they are met and well met by: 

(a) Church collections at Easter, Pen- 
tecost, Christmas and other times. 

(b) Concerts, theatricals, eucher par- 
ties, bridge whist, fairs, bazars, school 
commencements, etc. 

(c) Donations, great and small. 

(d) In the South, school fees. 

(e) Systematic begging. 

So far we have given the earnings. To 
these are to be added the endowments 
and legacies: The Carney of Boston, the 
Whiteford of Baltimore, over $200,000; 
the Gregg of Richmond, about $100,000. 
Legacies, large and small, flow steadily 
into the Cornette coffers. 

Finally come the very large sums in 
money or its equivalent brought by girls 
on entering the order. Daughters of 
wealthy Catholic families; a sister of a 
former president of the Adams Express 
Company ; a sister also of one of its vice- 
presidents, etc.—$70,000,000 capital is 
below the mark; far below the mark, we 
believe. 

Connécted with these finances is the 

tax levied annually by the Mother House 
in France upon the American branch. 
Let us suppose it is $5 a head, and as- 
suming there are at least 5,000 Cornettes 
—a very low figure—there results a 
drain of $25,000 yearly out of the coun- 
try. 
Landy, the branch houses in the 
United States are taxed to support the 
Novitiate at Emmettsburg. The pro rata 
we know not. The large properties, 
however, of the Novitiate have not been 
included in our tables. : 

In the ordinary way in which valua- 
tion of a financial corporation is made, 
we would appear to have substantiated 
what was a merely incidental statement, 
based on some knowledge. Of course, 
we do not assert that the Cornette Sisters 
of Charity own $70,000,000 in visible 
real and personal estate. If they did, 
and other orders were equally rich, we 
should fear the condition in France and 
Italy. Those who ought to know have as- 
sured us that at the present moment one- 
third of Rome is owned by the Church 
and her Orders, and such a condition of 
increasing unprofitable mortmain is dis- 
turbing to Italian politics. We have no 
such speedy danger in this country. Yet 
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at a synod held a few years before his 
death, Archbishop Corrigan, of New 
York, warned his priests to stop talking 
publicly about the value of churches and 
church institutions. He probably feared 
a popular movement against all State or 
city aid to sectarian institutions. Some 
States have constitutional provisions for- 
bidding it. 
Sd 
The Mohonk Conference 


Tus has been a great twelvemonth 
for peace congresses. Last summer the 
Interparliamentary Union held its ses- 
sion at London and the International 
Peace Congress at Milan. This spring 
we have had at New York the National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress—the 
most eminent unofficial gathering ever 
held in the United States, and last week, 
on the shores of the beautiful mountain 
lake, occurred the thirteenth annual 
Mohonk Conference of International 
Arbitration. 

These Mohonk Conferences have been 
the source of inspiration to most that has 
been accomplished in America during 
the past decade for international peace. 
Mr. Smiley has been singularly fortunate 
in attracting to them the most eminent 
leaders in American thought and action. 
No wonder when such a gathering 
spends three days and nights together in 
as secluded and delightful an intimacy 
as if they were on shipboard, a public 
sentiment for peace is engendered that 
eventually affects the whole nation. It 
was a rare inspiration of Mr. Smiley’s to 
gather together the conscience of Amer- 
ica each spring in apple-blossom week, ai 
one of the most beautifully situated 
hotels in the land. 

As was to be expected, this year’s 
conference was devoted largely to the 
second Conference at The Hague, which 
assembles the 15th of this June. Altho 
separate sessions were devoted to the 
place of education in the arbitration 
movement, what business men can do for 
peace, and the Pan-American interest in 
internationalism, almost every speech re- 
ferred to the coming Congress of the 
World. Perhaps the most statesmanlike 
paper was the opening address of Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, who presided over 
the Conference. It showed that Presi- 
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dent Butler is one of the few men who 
are familiar with the history and philo- 
sophical implications of that movement 
which would substitute law for war. 
Altho he held that the time is not yet 
ripe for the nations to take action as to 
the limitation of armaments, he thought 
it was entirely feasible for the coming 
Hague Conference to transform the 
Hague Court “from a_ semi-diplomatic 
into a truly judicial tribunal” by the sub- 
stitution of judges for arbitrators. He 
also urged that the Hague Conference 
should hereafter assemble automatically 
and periodically, for in such a stated 
conference “‘lies the germ of the interna- 
tional parliament which will one day 
come into being.” The readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT need not be told that we 
have urged this idea in season and out 
for several years. It is the most funda- 
mental question that can come before the 
Hague Conference. President Butler 
also endorsed the suggestions of Secre- 
tary Straus, Mr. Bryan and James 
Speyer, that no neutral nation should 
render financial aid to belligerents, and 
he ended his address by making the inter- 
esting suggestion that our ex-Presidents 
and ex-Secretaries of State should here- 
after constitute a salaried, permanent 
body to represent the United States at 
all important international conferences. 
This seems to us a happy solution of 
the question of what to do with our ex- 
Presidents. 

The other addresses were of uneven 
nierit, as is usual in all such large and 
protracted assemblages. Special men- 
tion must, however, be made of Andrew 
D. White’s long and able address. It 
was a distinct disappointment, however, 
on account of its extreme conservatism 
to those who hoped that the man who 
has done such splendid work in the cre- 
ation of the Hague Court should have 
failed to see that there are just as great 
possibilities before the second Hague 
Conference as there were before the 
first. 

The platform of the Conference con- 
tains the following recommendations to 
the Hague Conference as being the most 
immediate and important for its consid- 
eration: 


(1) A provision for stated meetings of the 
Hague Conference. 


(2) Such changes in the Hague Court as 
may be necessary to establish a definite judi- 
cial tribunal always open for the adjudication 
of international questions. 


(3) A eneral arbitration treaty for the set- 
tlement of international disputes. 


(4) The establishment of the principle of 
the inviolability of innocent private property 
at sea in time of war. 

(5) A declaration to the effect that there 
should be no armed intervention for the col- 
lection-of private claimis when the debtor na- 
tion is willing to submit such claims to arbi- 
tration. 

We commend, in accordance with our reso- 
lution of last year, the consideration by the 
Hague Conference of a plan for the neutrali- 
zation of ocean trade routes. 

It will be noted that there is no refer- 
ence in the platform to the question of 
the limitation of armaments. This was 
the only subject upon which the dele- 
gates sharply differed. Indeed, the sub- 
ject was only dropt after an exciting de- 
bate and by an exceedingly narrow ma- 
jority. As the Interparliamentary Union 
and the International Peace Congress an: 
the New York Peace and Arbitration 
Congress, as well as the United States 
and British governments, have all de- 
clared for the discussion of the limitation 
of armaments at the forthcoming Hague 
Conference, many feared that the ignor- 
ing of this question might. be miscon- 
strued in many quarters, especially as 
last year’s Mohonk Conference had de- 
clared in favor of it. Still, if the debate 
at Mohonk had not been prematurely cut 
off, there is no doubt that some com- 
promise would havebeen reached whereby 
the question of disarmament could have 
been put in the platform without offend- 
ing the “practical” majority. At all 
events, the increase of armaments cannot 
continue with accelerating speed much 
longer. The statesmen of the world have 
got to face it soon. Perhaps the wisest 
thing would be for the coming Hague 
Conference to appoint a commission of 
experts to consider the question and re- 
port back to the third Hague Conference. 

It is interesting to compare the Mo- 
honk platform with the platforms of the 
National Arbitration and Peace Congress 
at New York, the Interparliamentary 
Union at London, and the International 
Peace Congress at Milan. The only 
plank that they all have in common is 
that the Hague Conference should here- 
after assemble automatically and period- 














ically. All of them except Mohonk urge 
the discussion of the question of disarma- 
ment; London, New: York and Mohonk 
declare for the immunity of private 
property at sea; Mohonk and Milan 
stand for the neutralization of trade 
routes and a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion; Milan and London demand an 
appropriation for peace propaganda on 
the part of each nation proportionate to 
the military budget; New York and 
Milan desire that the Hague Court shall 
be open to all nations; and London and 
New York second Mr. Bryan’s propo- 
sition that mediation be resorted to be- 
fore hostilities commence. Other ques- 
tions, such as the codifying of interna- 
tional law, the punishment of nations 
that refuse to abide by awards, the defini- 
tion of contraband of war, the prohibi- 
tion of the use of new types of guns, 
the definition of the rights and duties of 
neutrals, and the question of armed 
intervention for the collection of private 
debts—each one of these received only 
the attention of a single congress. 

If the second Hague Conference shall 
solve any one of these questions it will 
have justified itself. But it will be a 
great disappointment if it does not pro- 
vide for its automatic and periodic as- 
sembling. 

& 


A Wise Legacy 


At the dinner of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Law Department of New 
York University, the Hon. Walter Lloyd 
Smith, of Elmira, N. Y., Presiding Jus- 
tice of the New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, Third Department, 
read the following, as “a remarkable will 
made by a man who died in the Cook 
County Insane Asylum, at Dunning, 
_: 

I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind 
and disposing memory, do hereby make and 
publish this, my last will and testament, in 
order as justly as may be, to distribute my 
interest in the world among succeeding men. 

That -_ of my interest which is known in 
law and recognized in the sheep-bound vol- 
tty, being inconsiderable and 
make no disposal of in this 


umes as my pr 
of no account, 
my will. 

My right to live, being but a life-estate, is 
not at my disposal, but these things excepted 
all else in the world I now proceed to devise 
and bequeath: 
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Item: I give to good fathers and mothers, in 
trust for their children, all good little words 
of praise, and encouragement, and all quaint 
pet names and endearments, and I charge said 
parents to use them justly and generously, as 
the needs of their children may require. 

Item: -I leave to children, inclusively, but 
only for the term of their childhood, all and 
every, the flowers of the fields, and the blos- 
soms of the woods, with the right to play 
among them freely, according to the customs 
of children, warning them at the same time 
against thistles and thorns. And I devise to 
children, the banks of the brooks, and the 
golden sands beneath the waters thereof and 
the odors of the willows that dip therein, and 
the white clouds that float high over the giant 
trees. And I leave the children the long, long 
days to be merry in, in a thousand ways, and 
the night and the moon and the train of the 
milky way to wonder at, but subject, never- 
theless, to the rights hereinafter given to 
lovers. 

Item: I devise to boys, jointly, all the use- 
ful idle fields and commons where ball may 
be played; all pleasant waters where one may 
swim; all snow-clad hills where one may coast, 
and all streams and ponds where one way 
fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one 
may skate; to have and to hold the same for 
the period of their boyhood. And all meadows 
with the clover blossoms and butterflies there- 
of; the woods and their appurtenances; the 
squirrels and birds, and echoes and strange 
noises, and all distant places which may be 
visited, together with the adventures there 
found. And I give to said boys each his own 
place at the fireside at night, with all pictures 
that may be seen in the burning wood, to 
enjoy without let or hindrance and without any 
incumbrance of care. ak f 

Item: To lovers, I devise their imaginary 
world with whatever they may need: as the 
stars of the sky; the red roses by the wall ; 
the bloom of the hawthorn; the sweet strains 
of music and aught else they may desire to 
figure to each other; the lastingness and beauty 
of their love. , ‘ 

Item: To young men, jointly, I devise and 
bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports of 
rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of 
weakness and undaunted confidence in_ their 
own strength. Tho they are rude, I give to 
them the power to make lasting friendships, 
and of possessing companions, and to them 
exclusively I give all merry songs and brave 
choruses, to sing with lusty voices. F 

Item: And to those who aré no longer children 
or youths or lovers, I leave memory, and I be- 

ueath to them the volumes of the poems of 
Seene and Shakespeare and of other poets, if 
there be others, to the end that th 
over the old days again, freely and 
out tithe or diminution. 

Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns 
I bequeath the pero of old age, the love 
and gratitude of their children until they fall 
asleep. 

The significance of this “will” is lost 
and it becomes merely a curiosity if we 


may live 
ly, with- 
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place the emphasis upon the fact that the 
author was an inmate of an insane asy- 
lum. 

As the “will” stands it is a stronger in- 
dication of the insanity of the world than 
it is of the testator’s. For the first time 
since men learned to outwit each other 
and to cheat posterity by taking little 
liens upon the common estate, somebody 
has thought to return the heavens and 
the earth to the rightful owners. The 
instrument would not stand in law, but 
no decision of a court could break it. 
For it is really meant for an enchant- 
ment which only children and saints, 
and a few wise men and vagabonds 
would understand. 

And what a commentary it is upon the 
average will, which often so grudgingly 
and suspiciously doles out the testator’s 
estate! There are no conditions here to 
intimate a doubt of the worthiness of the 
legatees or their right to enjoy the gift. 
The maker of it has changed the very 
formulas of Socialism into high poetry, 
hallowed good fathers and mothers and 
their children, all youths and lovers and 
old people with his confidence and love. 

Never before have children received 
such a legacy or one so fitted to their 
nature and needs as this, “All and every 
flower of the fields and the blossoms of 
the woods, with the right to play among 
them freely, according to the customs of 
children.” This last clause, added like 
a tender codicil, shows the miracle of 
understanding. We have almost forgot- 
ten that children have “customs” of their 
own, as different from the uninspired 
ways of grown people as the wings of 
birds are different from the arms of men. 
We torture and compress their young 
spirits into nurseries and ugly back 
yards and alleys and streets and prim 
parks. Only once in a long while do 
they manage to achieve a few little 
things on the sly “according to the cus- 
toms of children.” And thousands of 
them never enter upon their rightful 
inheritance of the woods and fields. It 
is no wonder that so many of them grow 
up perverted into trust magnates or that 
they should commit suicide or go insane. 
As if to ensure their happiness beyorid 
any chance, this will leaves “in trust to 
good fathers and mothers, all good little 
words of praise and encouragement, and 


all quaint pet names and endearments, 
and I charge said parents to use them 
justly and generously as the needs of 
their children may require.” eal 

If every man had the spirit of giving 
which characterizes the maker of this 
will, we should have less need of so 
much. dollar-marked charity. For when 
all else is given this fact remains—we 
are the legacies to those who come after 
us. And the great givers are those who 
shall confer love, and the good little 
words of praise to needy childhood, who 
concede to lovers the whole world for an 
enchantment, and to young men “the dis- 
dain of weakness,” and to the old pleas- 
ant memories. It is poetry, of course; 
and we are not yet high enough in the 
scale of things to take our legacies in 
this form, but that is our fault, not the 
testator’s. It takes a very rich man to 
bequeath the, Milky Way. among other 
items to “succeeding men,” but this man 
who died in the Cook County. Insane 
Asylum had somehow got a fee simple 
to the universe, and it is his manner of 
disposing of it which is worthy of atten 
tion. . 

s&s 
Which Is Who is responsible at the 
True? Vatican for its French po!- 
icy? We turn for informa- 
tion to the Roman correspondents of two 
leading Catholic papers in this country. 
One says: 

“Admitting that Cardinal Merry del Val 
lacks diplomatic experience in the duties of 
his post and does not fill it, the Church is 
governed by the Pope and Sacred College, not 
by the Secretary of State. 

“Every step taken by the Holy See in the 
conflict with France was discussed by the Con- 

egation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
airs, which is composed of seventeen cardinals, 
among whom are Oreglia, Rampolla, Satolli, 
Mathieu, Gotti, the two Vannutelli. Cardinal 
Merry del Val is the junior member of this 
congregation. It is a mistake to consider the 
papal Secretary of State as the minister of 
foreign affairs of the Holy See. The real 
papal foreign office is the Congregation of the 
Propaganda Fide, which is quite independent 
from the Secretariat of«State. The Secretary 
of State is the official who comes in contact 
with the members of the diplomatic body of 
the Holy See, and it is sufficient that he be 
a good linguist. He is responsible to the Pope 
alone, but is not held responsible for the policy 
of the Holy See, as this is in the hands of 
the Sacred College.” 


That is clear enough. Now read what 
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the other correspondent, equally wise, 
says: 

“First, it is perfectly well known at Rome 
that the Cardinals have not been the Pope’s 
counselors in policy from the beginning of 
his reign. They did not offer themselves as 
such, and he did not consult them. 

“Next, the protest of the Holy See about 
President Loubet’s visit to Rome, whence the 
uarrel between Rome and France began, was 
p ween up without consulting any Cardinals 
except the Secretary’ of State. 

“Then, neither Cardinals nor the Congre- 
gation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs 
have been consulted during the quarrel. The 
Pope acts alone with the aid of his secretary.” 
Now, which statement shall we believe? 
Both come with authority, and they dia- 
metrically contradict each other. We 
do not know, but they indicate what is 
the value of the information distributed 
from Rome. 

S] 
Could Money When Madagascar, in the 

Do It? person of the Prime Min- 

ister of its Queen, was 
visiting Great Britain and the United 
States, supplicating the twe nations to 
deliver their country from the demands 
of France, it seemed that the most inter- 
esting experiment of a self-governing 
and developing negro nation might have 
been saved if some Carnegie had then 
appeared who could satisfy the French 
demands. We do not suppose it would 
tax the wealth of a Rockefeller to buy 
up the interests of King Leopold and all 
his subsidiary companies in the so-called 
Kongo Free State, and we are not clear 
that this would involve internationai 
complications, but it might be the great- 
est of blessings to that unhappy country. 
In 1890, when Leopold, who claimed ail 
the country as his own, was in financial 
straits he borrowed $5,000,000 of the 
Belgian Government, and made public 
his will giving the Kongo to Belgium. 
But he has since added codicils and made 
concessions and reservations in perpetu- 
ity without consulting the legatee. Now 
Belgium is deliberating whether to take 
the Free State and its obligations with- 
out waiting for Leopold’s death. Yet in 
the plan proposed there are immense do- 
mains reserved as his own, all this, of 
course, with no regard to the prior 
rights of the people, for not even treaties 
of purchase are made with them, as with 
our Indian tribes; but, on the contrary, 
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they are taxed for the favor of being 
ruled, the hut tax and the rubber tax. 
Among the concessions are the Mining 
Union of the High Katanga, of $2,000,- 
000 capital; a Lower Kongo Railroad 
Company, with mining rights and only 
$400,000 capital; an American rubber 
company, and an International Forest 
and Mining Company of $700,000 cap- 
ital, of which Thomas Ryan is a large 
owner. Probably nearly all the country 
has thus been farmed out to companies 
in which Leopold is heavily interested. 
One of these days, possibly, benevolent 
money may fight selfish money; in fact, 
it does now to a great extent thru mis- 
sionary and educational agencies, but it 
has a hard task when it has to fight, as in 
the Kongo, a rapacious government. 
& 
: ,, Bishop Satterlee’s ad- 
vay yal dress to the Episco- 
pal Convention in 
Washington had to do in part with the 
failure to bring the negro into that 
Church, It is not strange, if his repeat- 
ed characterization of that race expresses 
the usual attitude. He spoke of them as 
“a subject race,” “morally and intellec- 
tually weaker” than other races. He says 
“the country has given them the right of 
suffrage, making them the equals of the 
whites when they are not their equals” ; 
and he approves the statement that the 
negroes “are led astray by mere delusions 
as to the way in which the difference be- 
tween a stronger and a weaker race may 
be overcome,” such as “standing for their 
political rights,” “becoming household- 
ers,” “buying land,” “the possession of 
wealth,” and “being educated in schools 
and colleges”; and he concludes that, 
“even if they should become great land- 
owners, men of wealth and men of edu- 
cation, race antagonism would only be- 
come stronger and more clearly defined.” 
His remedy is—more negro clergy and « 
negro bishop! A better remedy would 
be, a less supercilious attitude from the 
Episcopal bench, 


It is now an accepted 
A Mystery Play fact among all com- 
petent teachers of the- 
ology that we must interpret Genesis 
story of the Fall of Man as something 
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else than a literalistic account of a his- 
torical series of occurrences. The very 
designations of the tree of life, and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
imply a figure which was semi-conscious 
to the writer or compiler. The terms 
given by way of explanation have been 
various, poetry, parable, drama, myth; 
but perhaps never better expressed than 
by Dr. Inge, the new Lady Margaret 
Professor of Theology at Cambridge 
University, England, who, in an article 
on “Sin and Modern Thought,” in The 
lnterpreter, calls it a mystery play, and 
thinks that Paul went too far, for our 
times, in basing an argument on the fall 
of man from pristine holiness. He 
says: 

“Is it or is it not a divinely certified truth 
that the life history of the human race in- 
cludes. a moral catastrophe which reduced to 
ruins a noble and complete’ work of God? 
Rar We must’ frankly take our: choice be- 
tween the Pentateuch and modern science— 
between the theory of a ruined human nature 
and the theory of a gradual development from 
lower forms. The narrative of the Fall is 
valuable as a dramatic representation—a mys- 
tery play—of the psychology of temptation.” 
That the Genesis . story gives the 
psychology of temptation is true. It 
shows how each sin, the first and the 
last, is the yielding to temptation and 
disobedience to the law of God, and 
leads to death. The drama of it,- given 
to an early and unscientific age, can 
hardly be better described than as a 
mystery play. 


We put very little faith in the new spe- 
cific for the opium habit, but its success 
in the region of Singapore equals that 
claimed here for Christian Science. As 
a result, the importation of opium in the 
Malay States has been reduced from 80 
to 50 chests per month, and thousands 
have been cured. The plant is a climber, 
botanically called Combretum Sondai- 
cum. A decoction of the plant is put 
into two bottles, into one of which is 
added as much burnt opium as the pa- 
tient is accustomed to use in a day. 
When he craves opium he is given two 
tablespoonfuls from the latter bottle and 
as much from the other bottle replaces it 
to fill the space. This is repeated when 


called for, but no new opium is added. 
The patient is cured in from ten to fif- 
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teen days. It looks like a plan for “taper- 
ing off,” with the assurance that the 
medicine does it. 


The public debt of the United States 
looks big, for it is $964,000,000. But in 
1864 it was $2,679,000,000, nearly three 
times as much. Then the per capita in- 
debtedness was $76.98, while now it is 
but $11.46. Then the annual interest 
charge was $4.12 per capita; now it is 
but 28 cents. The reduction of the debt 
should be a constant purpose, and 28 
cents apiece is not a heavy charge, even 
if we double it by adding the cost of col- 
lection. 7 


The capture and removal from Korea - 
to Japan of a whole ancient pagoda was 
not a pretty act on the part of Viscount 
Tanaka. He went to Seoul on a message 
of official courtesy, and he used pressure 
to get a forced consent. It was not a 
generous, not a decent act, and Japan 
ought to require it to be returned and 
restored. Such acts support the conten- 
tion that Japan is ruling Korea with 


great severity. 
s&s 


We have had the defense, and now we 
have the prosecution in the case of the 
Brownsville shooting. The white’ citi- 
zens and the negro soldiers contradict 
each other absolutely, and there is tall 
lying on one side. Sufficient appears to 
show that the President was justified in 
his action on the evidence brought to 
him; but it looks as if there would be 
neither vindication nor conviction. 


& 


The long awaited revision of the tariff 
approaches. The Massachusetts leather 
men led the way. Now the manufactur- 
ers of the country, in conference assem- 
bled, vote that they want revision. 
Speaker Cannon no longer stands pat. 
The President is not averse. The Ding- 
ley tariff’ has+ stood untouched long 
enough, and it is time for the people to 
have some relief. 


The wide distribution of railroad prop- 
erties is shown by the fact that there are 
45,000 stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and 21,000 of them are women. 














Insurance 


John R. Hegeman Indicted 


By far the most important feature in 
insurance happenings last week was 
the indictment of John R. Hegeman, the 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, for perjury and for 
forgery in the third degree upon several 
counts. These indictments were based 
on year-end transactions of several years 
ago, whereby the books of the Metropol- 
itan Life were purged of certain collat- 
eral loans on December 31st, and these 
loans were repurchased by the company 
on the first business day of the year fol- 
lowing. President Hegeman admitted 
the ‘transactions before the Armstrong 
Committee. The confidence of the Board 
of Directors in the president of their 
company remains unshaken, however, 
and in a minute adopted by them, which 
has been widely published, they say in 
part as follows: 


The facts upon which the indictments are 
based were disclosed with the utmost frank- 
ness by President Hegeman before the Arm- 
strong committee. . The report of that com- 
mittee recited the facts without criticism. The 
facts are that some years ago at the end of 
each of several years the president sold col- 
lateral loans and repurchased them at the be- 
ginning of the succeeding year. In each case 
the evidence of the loan and the collateral 
therewith were delivered to the purchaser, 
who in each case gave a check to the order 
of the company, which check was deposited 
to the credit of the company and paid in due 
course of business. 

The practice was not concealed from the 
Insurance Department; on the contrary, that 
department on two separate occasions, under 
two different administrations, was informed of 
it and made no criticism of it. 

The charge is that the annual statements of 
the company were incorrect in that they re- 
ported cash instead of collateral loans. Yet 
it is not disputed that as matter of fact the 
cash was in the company’s treasury and the 
collateral loans were not. Counsel advise the 
company that the legal title to these loans 
was. not in the company on the last day of 
the year when the report was made, but was 
in the parties to whom they were sold. 

No profit out of these transactions was made 
by any individual; no loss to the company 
arose out of them. In fact, every collateral 
loan was paid in full, with interest, when 
called, and the company has never lost a dol- 
lar thru that form of investment. 

In view of these facts, the board places 
upon record an expression of its unreserved con- 
fidence in President Hegeman, of its recogni- 
tion of the masterful work he has done in 
building up the company, and of its confident 


expectation that he will be vindicated from 
these charges. r 


Gen. BENJAMIN F. Tracy, one of the 
four members of the _ International 
Policy-holders’ Committee elected to the 
Board of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has finally signified his inten- 
tion to accept his election and serve. 
Harlow N. Higinbotham has announced 
his refusal to’serve. General Tracy, in 
explanation of his acceptance, said: 

“In my opinion whether the gentlemen, 
members of the International Committec, 
nominated and elected on the administration 
ticket should accept or not depends entirely 
upon what they regard to be the wish of the 
policy-holders of the company. From the best 
information I have been able to obtain the 
policy-holders, with substantial unanimity, de- 
sire that the four gentlemen so nominated and 
elected should accept and serve. 

“I know most of the members of the pres- 
ent board, and have known many of them 
for many pears, I have complete and absolute 
faith in their fidelity to the trust committed. 
to them, and gladly unite with them in the 
administration of the affairs of the company.” 

Policy-holders in the Mutual Life have 
again been warned by the company 
against selling or hypothecating their 
policies to speculators, who have no in- 
surance interest in their lives. 

™& 


ArcHiBALp C, Haynes, a_ former 
general agent of the Equitable Life, in 
charge of the office at 25 Broad street, 
was last week elected president of the 
Mutual Reserve Insurance Company, 
vice Frederick A. Burnham, retired. 
George D, Eldridge was succeeded as 
vice-president by George W. Harper, 
formerly treasurer of -he Mutual Re- 


i serve. 


& 


Tue Preferred Accident Insurance 
Company, of this city, of which Kimball 
C. Atwood is president, was interested in 
the wreck of the Mystic Shriners’ special 
train at Honda, Cal., on May 11th, to 
the extent of $2,500. It was owing to 
conservatism in company management 
that the sum was not greater, as the risk 
offerings were large, but the policy of 
the Preferred Accident has always been 
to decline excursion hazards, where such 
an accident as that which took place at 
Honda would pyramid losses. 


1283 








Financial 


The Broadway Savings Institu- 
tion 

THE Broadway Savings Institution, 
which was organized in 1851 by Peter 
Cumming, the late president, has recent- 
ly moved into its new building on Park 
place. The presidents have been Fran- 
cis P. Schoals, Francis A. Palmer and 

















FRONT ELEVATION OF BROADWAY SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 
Photographed especially for THe INpEPENDENT. 


Peter Cumming. The present executive 
is Horace F. Hutchinson, who entered 
the service of the bank more than forty- 
eight years ago as clerk and has been 
secretary and treasurer. The other offi- 
cers are J. Berre King, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Geissenhainer, second vice- 
president; Eugene Britton, treasurer, 


and Lincoln A. Stuart, secretary. The 
deposits are $10,250,000 and the surplus 
is $600,000. 


....At a meeting to be held on June 
18th, the stockholders of the New York 
County National Bank will vote upon a 
proposition to increase the bank’s capital 
stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 


....Railway gross earnings for April, 
according to returns in Bradstreet’s, ex- 
ceeded those of April, 1906, by 10,965,- 
686, or 16 per cent. The figures indicate 
that the month’s earnings were the best 
on record. 


....Exports of iron and steel in the 
fiscal year ending next month will be 
about $175,000,000, against $57,000,000 
ten years ago and $16,000,000 twenty 
years ago. For the ten months that end- 
ed with April the total was about $150,- 
000,000. 


....William A. Gaston, the  well- 
known Boston lawyer and former candi- 
date for Governor of Massachusetts, has 
recently been elected president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
whose capital stock is $3,500,000 and 
whose surplus and profits are $4,500,000. 
The deposits are $51,831,904 and total 
resources $71,393,082. 


....Charles H. Sabin, recently vice- 
president of the National Commercial 
Bank of Albany, is the president of the 
National Copper Bank, which has re- 
cently been organized in this city. The 
directors include F. Lothrop Ames, Bos- 
ton; James M. Beck, former Assistant 
United States Attorney-General; James 
C. Bishop, Redmond & Co.; Charles F. 
Brooker, president American Brass Co.; 
H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., American Sugar 
Refining Co.; James Jourdan, president 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; Adolph 
Lewisohn, president United Metals Sell- 
ing Co.; William A. Paine, president 
Copper Range Consolidated Co.; Robert 
C. Pruyn, president National Com- 
mercial Bank, Albany, N. Y.; Henry H. 
Rogers, Jr., director Amalgamated Cop- 
per Co.; F. W. Roebling, president J. A. 
Roebling Sons’ Co.; Charles H. Sabin, 
president; George R. Sheldon, W. C. 
Sheldon & Co.; R. M. Stuart-Wortley, 
Edward Sweet & Co, 
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BIG MONEY 
IN POULTRY 


Stock in the Model Poultry 
Company is the Best 
Investment in the World 


A chance for all to participate in the Profits in this 
great industry by a small investment. 


10% Dividends Guaranteed for Five Years. 


First Dividend Paid. 


Directed and managed by CHAS. A. CYPHERS, the 


World’s Authority on Poultry. 


ALREADY A MAGNIFICENT SUCCESS! 





Theré is annually produced in the United 
States over five hundred million dollars’ worth 
of poultry and eggs, a value in excess of the 
wheat or corn or other farm crop on which 
man is dependent for food. Yet there are no 
large poultry farms to compare in magnitude 
with the thousand-acre potato or corn farms 
of Kansas, the five and_ ten-thousand-acre 
wheat farms of the Northwest, or the extensive 
cattle and sheep ranches of Texas, with their 
herds numbering hundreds of thousands. 

The raising of poultry has never before been 
established on a large commercial basis. Nine- 
ty-five per cent. is being raised by general 
farmers, who have little or no knowledge of 
the science of breeding, incubating or raising 
of poultry. To conduct the poultry business 
on a large scale, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, with demonstrated scientific meth- 
ods and skillful, experienced management, the 
Model ‘Poultry Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was formed. 

Without egotism I believe I can safely say 
that no man in the United States is better 
qualified than myself by training, experience 
and aptitude to successfully manage and direct 
a poultry business on a large scale—establish 
it on a large commercial basis. If at all in- 
formed regarding the poultry industry, you 





are familiar with my name and work, as a de- 


‘signer and inventor of the most successful in- 


cubating and brooding apparatus. As_ the 
largest manufacturer of this class of farm ma- 
chinery, I have necessarily been in the fore- 
most rank of investigators in artificial poultry 
rearing. Thousands of breeders who are mak- 
ing money with poultry owe their success to 
my investigations and teachings. One-half a 
million copies of my book, “Incubation and 
Its Natural Laws,” have been sold. It is used 
as a text-book in nearly all the Agricultural 
Colleges of the United States and Canada, 
as well as in many of the Government Agri- 
cultural Experiment Schools where poultry 
classes are maintained. Every poultryman in 
the United States is already acquainted with 
me personally or by reputation, and knows 
what I have done for the poultry industry. 
The same successful’ business methods that 
have enabled me to build up the largest busi- 
ness in the world in the manufacture of in- 
cubating and brooding apparatus will be em- 
ployed in carrying to a highly profitable and 
successful issue the business of the Model 
Poultry Company. 

For several years I have been shaping my 
other business affairs so that I could give a 


‘great part of my time to the rearing of poultry 


[over] 




























































on a large scale. With this end in view the 
Model Poultry Company was organized last 
June, one year ago, and a farm site most de- 
sirable in every particular was found twelve 
miles from the Buffalo city line. Here,. at 
East Aurora, N. Y., the home of the Village 
Farms and of the Roycrofters, I purchased 
268 acres, and the Model Farm came into ex- 
istence. By buying three adjoining farms I 
was able to control the water supply and se- 
cure just the lay of land I wanted—a long, 
gentle slope, bisected by slight ravines, which 
afford perfect natural drainage, assuring con- 
tinued sweet, dry soil. With the added ad- 
vantage of a good growing climate, we have 
an ideal location for a large and successful 
poultry farm. 

Although I did not get on the farm intil 
late spring, we got out over 30,000 birds, kept 
5.700 layers. sold the balance as broiling and 
roasting chickens, and made a gain on the 
poultry work of $12,000 up to March 16th. 
We now have over 60,000 birds, from which 
we will hold 30,000 pullets for market eggs. 
We are hatching over a thousand a day, and 
are now marketing hundreds of broiling chick- 
ens weekly, and are growing thousands for 
roasting chickens. We shall hatch and rear 
over 200,000 chickens this season—the second 
year of our organization. It will thus be seen 
that, although an infant in age, the farm or- 
ganization has had a remarkably quick devel- 
opment. The Model Poultry Company will be 
developed into a sturdy organization, operated 
the same as any mighty railroad system, with 
its many divisions of responsibility placed with 
trained lieutenants. Where the work will end 
no one can tell. It is my aim to control the 
trade of the Eastern market, which is the best 
in the world. 

The Company 


The Model Poultry Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York. It 
began business in June, 1906, under an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000. This stock was 
ail sold by March, 1907, and the stockholders 
received a 10% dividend out of the earnings. 

On March 16th, by a vote of over 90% of 
the stockholders, the capital stock was increased 
to $500,000—50,000 shares, having a par value 
of $10 each, fully paid and non-asséssable. 

It was voted that the Model Farm equip- 
ment should he enlarged as fast as the funds 
were available, and that 15,000 shares of the 
capital stock should be offered for sale; the 
balance to be held in the treasury, to be sold 
later at a premium when the money was 
needed for additional capacity. 

A portion of this 15,000 shares was sub- 
scribed for by the original shareholders, and 
the balance is now offered to the public. It 
is your last opportunity to buy this large-divi- 
dend-paying stock at par. 


Dividends Guaranteed 


No matter how promising the future of a 
business may be, the first years of an organi- 
zation are generally looked upon as a con- 
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structive rather than a profit-making period. 
In the case of the Model Farm I already, have 
the business so well in hand that I will per- 
sonally guarantee an annuat dividend of 10 
per cent, for the first five years. I confidently 
expect to make the company earn more than 
20 per cent. Look at the remarkable progress 
already made. Not a year old, and already a 
profit-maker!. Not a year old, and already the 
largest and strongest ‘organization of the kind 
in the world! You want to part owner 
in this splendid success, to share in the large 
dividends the company is sure to earn and pay. 


A Profitable Investment 


Unlike the usual stock proposition, without 
any groundwork in fact, the stock in the Model 


‘Poultry Company is being sold only at par, 


because every share of stock issued has been 
paid for and is worth one hundred cents on 
the dollar. 

This is not a wildcat mining proposition, 
with ninety-nine chances of failure to one of 
success; not a “get-rich-quick” scheme, invit- 
ing you to put your money in an enterprise 
which exists only on paper, and promising 
imaginary profits; not a railway steal of mil- 
lions, with the publie holding the watered se- 
curities. 

The Mode! Poultry Company has substance. 
The Model Farm is a real farm, and the 
growth made in the first year shows that the 
Company will make large profits, which its 
subscribers will get in dividends. 

This is an opportunity for the small investor, 
because we are capitalized for a small amount, 
with but one kind of ‘security, “Common 
Stock,” with no preferred holdings. The in- 
vestor can visit the farm and see and judge 
for himself what we are doing. 

It is your opportunity to secure a safe, 
sound and highly profitable investment. Do 
not miss it. 

Write now for an illustrated prospectus 
showing views of the farm, poultry buildings. 
poultry, etc. This will be mailed you postpaid. 


Cuas. A. CypHers, President. 





Model Poultry Company 
Charies A. Cyphers, President 
139 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me prospectus giving full de- 
tails of the Model Poultry Company’s 
plans and showing views of the company 
farm, poultry buildings, poultry, etc. 
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| REAL ESTATE 








HOUR OUT 


66 acres ridge land; grand views of valley and moun- 
tains; new 138-room ‘house; barn for 20 cows; pears, 
cherries, plums, etc.; 2 horses, 3 cows, 100 hens, geese, 
ducks, pigeons, wagons, carriages, br tyme separator and 


all farmin, ng tools included for only $6,500; rt cash; for 
details and picture see eee. aor O78, page of “*Stroat’s 
Country Homes.” E. Dept. 160 


Nassau St., New York. 


. TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER 

One of the editors of ‘‘The Inde mt’? desires to let 
fur June, Jaly, A st and September to the proper per- 
sons, his completely furnished eleven-room apartment at 
176 W..S87th St. ew York City. Two blocks from Cen- 
tral Park, three blocks from Riverside Drive, one minute 
from Subway station. All. modern im rovements, $350. 
Address Z., “The Independent,’’ 130 Fulton &t., 
New Ye York City. 


“THE HOLSAPPLE PLACE” on the Hudson River 


Near the City of Hudson, N. Y., of 25 acres, the view 
from which is one of the grandest in the State. The land 
is very fertile; the buildings are all superior in all their 
appointments; an ideal place for a gentleman’s country 
home. Traveling facilities are superior, over 40 passen- 
ger trains daily. To close an estate. Seldom so fine at: 
opportunity. f interested, apply. for detailed description 
one pe yoseoerin, of Patrie lint, Attorneys, Athens, 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EECHANGE 
NATIONAL BANE 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 20th, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ad discounts ........c.cceessccees 
a a om secured and unsecured......... 
S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits.. $4 
Bonds, securities, etc. ............+. 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. oA 
Other real estate owned ...............0- 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SL. <ee 0.9056 6B sb Reb ied bwteecdbeeddccee 
Due from State banks. and bankers........ 
Checks and other cash items.............. 
Exchanges for Clearing Flouse.............. 
Notes of other National banks............ 











Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 1,360 83 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DEED + Sa bade whUbida8s 0s Gab ba Kode 6p 0edts 3,172,040 70 
Legal-tender notes ..........-..eceeeeese 594,600 00 
Redemption fund with 8. Treasurer (5% 
OE SD ©: baud 00d G00 0g: pees hd bo 190s 250,000 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
SE OME, a Sa SXkccscdeovecntscu lees 62,000 00 
Rey Cree, re Peter ee $46,936,649 22 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid iIn...... eccccccceccccece $5,000,000 0 


Sarplus fund 
ye profits, less expenses and 


ra k 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks...... 





Brains 
Repaired 


Active thinking uses up the soft 
gray filling of the brain. 
It must be replaced by proper food 
or trouble results. 
A successful brain must be properly 
- fed. 
The true brain food is 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkg. 


POSTUM CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

















NION PACIFI 


RAILROAD COMPANY 
Special Meeting of Stockholders 


120 Broadway, New York, May 9, 1907. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY: 


Notice is hereby “given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad Company has 
been called by the-Board of Directors to convene at the 
office of the Company at Salt Lake City, in the State of 
Utah, on the 15th day of June, 1907, at 12 o’clock M., 
for the purpose of considering and acting upon an amend- 
ment of the Articles of Incorporation of said Company, 
recommended by the Board of Directors, increasing its 
capital stock by the amount of $100,000,000, and 





Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 673,253 06 
DividenGs GAPGIE 2... .cecccscccccccivecces 13,731 50 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 19,425,842 06 
Demand certificates~of deposit............. 101,607 17 
GR SNE « 6.0.0 56 865 55.06 054 Se ce cKOsoeCe 1,672,602 62 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 280,780 82 
United States deposits ........-.6seeeeeees 500,000 00 
ro 115,069 42 
Cohinee ching ota beberc cbs cecepesen $46,936,649 2 


Tota 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
e solemnly swear that the oer statement is true to 


Subscribed and sworn to before me we 


; BE 
[Seal.] Notary Public, Kings County, 113. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


DUMONT OLAREK 
LLIAM L. 


wi BU: } Directors. 
W. BAYARD © NG, 





of authorizing the issue and use of such additional stock 
and of taking all suitable action in the premises. 

The books for the transfer of the stock (both preferred 
and common) will be closed for the purpose of the meet- 
ing at 3 o’clock P. M., on the 29th day of May, 1907, 
and will be reopened at ro o’clock A. M., on the 17th 
day of June, 1907. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


ALEX. MILLAB, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 20th, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ............+... -.-» $9,082,455 88 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 351 29 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 1,000,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. §. deposits...... 50,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits....... 363,800 00 
MD wesc ac eeeednns eaesud geet debts 242,500 00 
PR rr 2,035,732 24 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
GPTED vcr ciccccsvcscccnccccesooecs seedoe 692,811 01 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 226 51 
Checks and other cash items.............. 60,116 O1 
Wxchanges for Clearing House.............. 2,397,783 
Notes of other National banks............. 8,000 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3,064 85 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DD: wtnethéavesdocndniecnadebonsee oe -. 2,370,004 00 
Local. SOREEP BOOED cccccceccccccecececsss 000 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
St CED *xvincee6606605000605600608 60,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
SE GED étucockdcdesssebsdvaseds 56,800 00 
ME. Kcutbadacrdousacdecadéssatuvedtaas $19,021,735 35 
LIABILITIES. 
rr Cr MO Be ce odasnosdecebaesa $1,000,000 00 
SE. SNE 5 650: 64 0 pbk crane backer ceqncéceee 1,500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SE Wibwisctevektessehtatengnaseebeorsas 816,955 04 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 993,200 00 
Due to other National banks............... 3,178,064 20 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 423,543 03 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 2,284,276 07 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 7,767,617 73 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 53,920 00 
Sh MEE tbe detanédbeeasdéeeedcedacc 289,708 61 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 57,200 67 
United States Geposite ......cccccccccccces 350,000 00 
Pn ccctn Lacagheekacsdaseetacedd 292,500 00 
PP 14,750 00 
SN? done cad oasis eects} aren $19,021,735 85 


as ag of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

RED’K B. SCHENCK, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to ae me this day of May, 
907. ENRY 8. BARTOW, 

Notary Public Queens County. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 
D. G. REID, 
P. DAVISON, 


H. } Directors. 
CHARLES H. STOUT, 





DIVIDENDS 





Office of the 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn., 15th, 1907. 
Coupons No. 17 of the first mortgage bonds of this com 
pany, due June Ist, will be paid on and after that date 
on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPAKY 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, May 2ist, 1907. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock 
has this day been declared by the Board of Directors of 
this company, payable July ist, 1907, to stockholders of 
record June 10th, 1907. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF , 
THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, in the State of New York, at 





the close of business May 20th, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 

Lame ae GINS . i.0.202dsccesdmrcescces: $13,877,994 23 
Overdrafts,. secured and unsecured......... " 80 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 600,000 00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits....... 435,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits...... 1,538,077 75 
ee Or ST nvnccaucdtgpp swcckees 197,650 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds .......-...sse005 49,305 48 
Bonds, securities, etc. ........+0++. penne 525,693 42 
DE TORE. ‘anececareesessece cn hteseosnen 995,257 34 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

Ras eres, se 1,355 845 42 
Due from State banks and bankers....-- . 583, 49 
Checks and other cash ome. ncseeanaetite > 56,301 19 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 1,600,951 68 
Notes of other National tanks SEALE 16,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels ean cents 2,772 27 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 

NS 2. 6 Sn s acne ieee easdeledeeewedsee - 4,087,666 20 

Lagal-tender Mote® 22... scccccccccccpeces 1,033,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
. as reasurer, other” “tan” Ste 80,000 00 

ue from . Treasurer, other than 

redemption fund .......cccscccccccccccece 29,800 00 

WOE... vcede cond: capes cnaen mashes +++ 27,015,905 77 
LIABILITI 

Capital stock paid in ........ceseeeeeesees + $2,000,000 00 
OS rrr 1,000,000 00 


7 ~* ate profits, less expenses and taxes 

















aia ite dice th aie wine aaa dake nants aes dee > 607,120 34 

National banknotes outstanding ........... ¥ 
Due to other National banks............+-. 6,151,369 99 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 1,606,978 79 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 4,927,809 44 
Dividends wenpatd ......cccccccccsvccccccces 86 7% 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 6,524,568 8° 
Demand certificates of deposit ............ 102, 81 
SE EE. cncaccuagees cave seer sGene 273,601 55 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............- 459,214 28 
United States deposits ...........eeeeeeeee 1,700,000 00 
Bonds borrowed .......cece cece ceteeeeeene ,045, 0 
Reserved for taxe® ..........0seeeeeeeeeeee 18,000 00 
ee, Tee ee ee 27,015,905 17 


Total 
* York Comms of New York, 8s.: 
Sit © IRTH S FREEMAN, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly fone that the above statement is true 


d belief. 
to the best of my knowledge _ oe eREEMAN, Cashier. 


Ss worn to before me this 22d day of .May, 
wen ee HENRY D. HO LLOWAY, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
4 A. STEWAR 
WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, | Directors. 
n. a GALLAWAY, 


Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. 2 J.C. RICE, 1417 D St. 


Correct—Attest: 




















City & Suburban Homes Co. | | 


281 FOURTH AVE. 
New York, May 2ist, 1907. 
At a metin 3 hh Board of Directors held this day a 
dividend of AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT., pay- 
able out of the a earnings for the SIX MONTHS ending 
4 ril 30th, 1907, was declared on the capital stock 1 
this Company and ordered a! on June 4th next to 
stockholders of record on June ry 1907. 
ISAAC N. SBLIGMAN, Treasurer. 





R. L. DAY & CO. 


BANKERS | 
37-43 Wall Street, New York | 
35 Congress Street, Boston 


NEW YORK CITY BONDS 
Exempt from State, County and City Taxes | 





i=ab b 1 let a ee ee 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 20th, 1907: 


RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts .........ccccecceecees $8,945,384 82 
Ovesianes, secured and unsecured..:....... 1,524 76 
U. to secure circulation.......... 500,000 00 
U. 8. fame to secure U. 8S. deposits...... 55,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits...... 500,000 00 
OC, Be PD Soccciccveccccctes bbéas 20,000 00 
BOMGR, GOGIIIIOE, COC. . ccivccccccvccsccceces 3,597,687 28 
Due from National Banks ‘(not reserve 

DRED @ in ateihdsccedcnnewse tintnies ‘awk 382,696 95 
Due from State banks and bankers . 34,784 76 
Checks and other cash items... ,011 62 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 360,558 82 
Notes of other National banks 20,710 00 





Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3,590 35 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 















CE EE «= oh onccnteteakeodeseseccn 25,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
SOE “GENE Seco ceccuceetesecesccnes 80,000 00 
NS kaccasiaadis pondeduatniedo-es Maditin $17,793,505 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capited sted GAR Mo ccicccccccscotovccec $500,000 00 
GurpeMe SOM oc ccbcccccccccccvcccccccccece ,000,000 00 
Undivided profits less expenses and taxes 
ME. Batt ne pese tr diacsamesdahnas 0+ bres 60 536,771 35 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 494,600 00 
Due to other National banks.............. 545,226 01 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 277,796 33 
Due to trust companies and pe a banks. . 745,027 49 
DCR ORE concvegnndeaNeatsesescccs 216 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 12,338,267 9" 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 16,466 67 
Carte GROG co cccccsctscnvetciiccss 646 15 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 1,287 70 
United States deposits 455,000 00 
Bonds borrowed ...... 720,000 00 
Reserved for taXeB ......ccceeercccceeeees 10,200 00 
NN abs cad ab endne eceenne teens = 793,505 61 


State of New York, County of New York 
I, CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of “the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. BLLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of May, 


1907. GEORGE GASTLIN, 
[Seal.] Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, 
J. D. LAYNG, Directors. 
THOS. -L. JAMES, 





THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at New York City, in the State of New York, 
is closing its affairs. All note holders and other creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby notified to present 
the notes and other claims for payment. 

GEORGE W. PANCOAST, Cashier. 


Dated New York, March 26th, 1907. 















Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer,— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For years this Company has paid 
0 Guaranteed Interest on its Bond 
Shares by check issued semi- 
0 annually. Over Half-Million 
Dollars paid to investors to date. 
ASSETS, $1,650,000 
Investments of from $10 to $10,000 


— ee 
ticipating in earnings from date of receipt. 
today for Booklet 


New York Realty Owners Co., #42 Pith ave. 


Twelfth year of growing pate. 















































REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANE 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 20th, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ...... SATS $4,957,440 83 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 435 14 
U. &. bonds to secure circulation........ eos 50,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc. ...... $8660 0606-06000 673,830 00 
Other real estate owned .........seeeeeeee 20,084 38 
s from National banks "(not reserve 
SD kv tnccetbencseknsee cane vets oe Ede 567,619 36 

Due from State banks and bankers...... eee 46,302 
Checks and other cash items.............. »356 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 466,994 91 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 3,763 

wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DE atetacvedeesrsccceccdtbebes vtedetwe 497 50 

DOORS BOGGS. 0vcccer vepecetacsonese 811,726 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 

OE PEED sn clbceendeecanedsacedoewen 2,500 00 


Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 6% 
redemption fund 






MD © si ccdccvrdanccetbhntsededcebeans 
ASSES 
Capital —< paid in. 


Surplus 





N ational banknotes outstanding 


Due to other National banks.. ‘ 46 } 
Due to State banks and bankers. . ¢ 44 1 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 45,379 39 
DE CMT ‘cesceecncatkesebekecdedocs 364 00 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 5,644,924 62 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 43,530 80 
EE MEE. Scocessepeveetedecesseeseee 258,343 82 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 1,419 75 
bGaks aden shabds s900s + dnbahe dan $8,422,551 35 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. P. DORE MUS, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of May, 
1907, ALBERT H. EB. 

Notary —— Kings Oo. 

Certificate filed in New York Count 


Correct—Attest: 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ve WEIL, 


} Directors. 
GEO. M. HARD, 


















THE PATERSON NATIONAL BANK 


PATERSON, N. J. 


fay 20, 1907. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments... . -$2,117,721 .86 
From other banks......... tte © 
Cash and reserve... .......ccece. -. 384,610.04 
LIABILITIES.  $2:602,789.83 
| Ia a AF $300,000.00 
SUPRING, Od DOM. 6066s cen cc osc'eee 318,355.05 
LARCUROGION: 6 c05s.e< eas EGR DET: . 148,400.00 
Ee ert ore Stet evess 1,836,034.78 . 
$2,602,789 .83 


John W. Griggs, Pres. John S. Cooke, Vice Pres. 
Elmer Z. Halsted, Cash. D. H. Murray, As. Cash. 





























The SECRET 
of the ‘“‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 
lies in a pair o 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but sow 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wite, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes “‘woolly.’” Try 
hardware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running.’”’ If they 
haven’t them send to us. Send name on postal ¢-r prices, ete, 

COATES CLIPPER CO - _ Worcester, Mass. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the St, 
ot ed Sai 2oth emeate of New York, at the close of 


Loans and discounts 





onodisegtdeeersssaebee $25,600,392 98 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ....... 11,588 62 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 1,000,000 00 
Bonds, securities, Ct6: ciccccccccccccccccce 35,700 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 200,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
DE. 400d 4c écanshsotncss tunes OCee xe oe 1,840,745 34 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 266,955 65 
Checks and other cash items.............. 223,891 11 
Exehanges for Clearing House............. 2,522,052 06 
Notes of other National Banks............. 571 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels oat cents 390 
ws money reserve in bank, v 
DP cebtshhesiedunedachenenshsttecicd ee 4,099,000 00 
Legal-tender notes .............eeeeee- 1,358, 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
SRE innceocseneshtheedhiweceds 2,500 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
LC Fh tee 44,000 00 
Loans made for correspondents ........... 25,000 00 
a ne $37,281,092 76 
LIABILITIES. 
Goaties. Mise weld SF 6 ccccWicdacvecéectis $1,500,000 00 
PY PE _oscntecs 600 cvescbantsdusétilans 6,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
EE! uss 000 ne cduutie ddapdaidtnuds saqtévkucs 1,276,642 39 
National banknotes outstanding .......... 000 
State banknotes outstanding .............. « 00 
Due to other National banks............... 9,759,020 82 
Due to State banks and bankers........... . 480,61 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 1,577,187 10 
Pt Pn piteadetcaneneesas voce éne 921 00 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 11,024,380 18 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 66 
COGN GRO 0c cnt ans cdocesdiccdocees 639,824 11 
Cashier’s checks outstanding .............. 300,985 47 
United States deposits ...........ceeeeeees 900,000 00 
PE, OED - esciie boddcobbesescsceonese 1,000,000 00 
Reserved for taxeS ......cccecsceccccceces 28,922 2" 
Money loaned for correspondents........... 25,000 00 
Ee ee ere ee ae $37,281,092 76 


State of New York, County of New York, 8s8.: 

I, H. H. POW BLL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

POWELL, Cashier. 


H. 
*' Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of Ma 
1907. CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, 

EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, Directors. 

P. B. WORRALL, 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANE 


NEW YORK CITY. 
May 20th, 1907. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .........ceeeeeeeeeese $1,291,089 69 
Be FRAP Toe ,000 00 
Bonds, securities, et. ......cecceeeeeccees 24,975 00 
Banking hOUse 2.2... 6. ccsececccccvccccccccs 150,000 00 
ey, DEUGE DOD 6 ccc ccnctecccceereseerect anaes oe 
OORES ccc cccccceseccccescesececoceece ¥ 
Cash rats Chie Uhdsdecethwertec4auntedegeesre 466,449 73 
$2,226,661 01 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital woraitnasaaasssssenecesseeessneeseets $250,000 00 
Surplus and profits ........ccseeceeeeteees « b 
Cc Sinealation pa bddedciees covecvecqncsnoe}aabee 50,000 00 
Due to DaANnKS ....cccecccccedcccccceceseees 46,910 00 
DOposite .. cece cee ccececcecccecnecscccvens 1,751,660 88 
$2,226,661 01 


OFFICERS, 
VINCENT ee President 
FREDERIC T. HUME, Vice-President. 
Z. BE. NEWELL, Cashier 
GHO. BE. HOYER, ‘Assistant Casbier. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, es Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 


LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., casosco? iz. 

















FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000.00 
IRVING BUILDING | 


Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
Transacts a General Banking and Trust Business 
The Accounts of Individuals, Firms, and Corpor - 


ations Respectfully Solicited on a Basis of Mutual 
Benefit and Satisfaction. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DAILY BALANCES 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 





OFFICERS 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER 
PRESIDENT 
WM. H. BARNARD 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
ANDREW H. MARS 
SECRETARY 


JOHN W. NIX 

















THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


These bonds,* plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to ember 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5,447;135- -14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a or acquired a, foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE th 


WICHITA, KANSAS — 








ny 
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The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 


Assets, over $6,000,000 








: Capital Stock, $338,400 
png eee Sy STATE See ae pe Sarpta . $236,500 
coat. Debentures and Pirst Mortgages upon Esta $40,000,000 a0 uring over thirty 
‘Lad years’ business withou or delay to investors. ge Bo for information. 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF INSURANCE 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business May 20th, 1907: 


RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts ...........6..0.eeeeee $72,041,351 17 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 4,241 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. circulation . +». -8,000,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits....... 1,000 00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 2,922,000 00 
Bonds, securities, et. ......cccecesccssens 1,312,341 55 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 2,567,896 30 
Due ftom National banks (not reserve 

SIED > svgden6ah<> ones eeinmiaddnaks a 4,542,258 31 
Due from State banks and bankers........ eS 4 


Checks and other cash items,............+ 
Exchanges for Clearing - House 
Notes of other National banks... 
Lawful money reserve in bank, vi 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. § 
of circulation) 





Due from S. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption GARE cccccccccevccccescvcedas 74,000 00 
SE SN de nS ess n04500s 20 nestsnvaeee $118,916,794 06 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im ........ceeeceeeeeees $3,000,000 00 
SL MEE dain wade wcccecicceseccecesesese 7, ,000 00 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SE dcdbenennde et stéceucanedsetoeceresse 1,645,154 03 
National banknotes outstanding ........... 2,961 00 
Due to other National banks..............+ 31,894,945 31 


Due to State banks and bankers........... 
Due to trust a and savings banks. 9,483, 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check....... 

Pemand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 


MEE “wtecdone cdr cuanqhepedecgevenese $118,916,794 06 
State * New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. EWER, Cashier of the above- named bank, do 
oli swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

M. H. EWER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me a 22d A ot May, 
1907. wM. DOU 


Notary Public, Kings Sho. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


JOS. T. MOORE. 
EDWD. C. HOYT. ; Directors. 
JOHN B. BORNE 





Correct—Attest: 





THE MARKET AND FULTON 
NATIONAL BANK OF N.Y. 





May 20th, 1907. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments ..... $7,519,310 34 
Due from banks and bankers 20, 00 
Clearing House exchanges .. 766,951 14 
Banking house .....4...++++++ 600,000 00 
Cash and reserve .......eceeeesececcceners 2,157,823 57 
$11,964,085 05 
LIABILITIES. 
Caphtal abegk oon. cvccccccccccicoccccccice $ 000 00 
Surplus and profits ......-sssceesseeeceeees 1,571,537 43 
Ciremlation ..ccccccccccccnccccscccceccccece 50,000 00 
DORON occ cccccncdccccvcssescccecccceve 9,842,547 62 
$11,964,085 05 
OFFICERS. 
A. Genes, President 
R. A. PARKER, Vice-President, 
m J STEVENS, Cashier. 
[ J. H. CARR, Asst. Cashier. 5 ey 








PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and tempcrary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially providesfor practical 
wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 








January Ist, 1907 
unnncccbape Vaasa steed ss o4d00s $29,138,062 19 
26,318,347 00 


eee eee eee eee eee ere ee eo) 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $2, Br9, 715 1 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, end 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





The artist who painted a lifelike portrait in less than 
one day and charged $10,000 for so doing rightfully 
claimed that part of the compensation belonged to him for 
knowing how to do his work so quickly. The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company is quite as expert in 
its knowledge of the life insurance business as the artist 
whose case has just been cited, but it has constantly 
worked toward the cheapening of the price of insurance 
offered without in any way jeopardizing the security. The 
company recently declared a cash dividend estimated at 
nearly $1,000,000, and this was over and above any and all 
obligations, or implied, in the policies. Rich 
men are frequently heavy insurers. Poor men may 
well take a leaf out of the book of the captains of im- 
dustry, who, while they live, secure hostages to fortune 
that spring full grown into being, after the fashion of the 
mythical Minerva, when they die. Insurance cannot 
bring back the loved one who goes the way of all the 
earth, but it smoothes the hard struggle that begins when 
the bread winner goes and belongs as a matter of right 
to the widow and the children. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
30 FULTON STREET, wEW YORK. 
CUARENCR W. BOWEN, lisher. 
A Weekly ark countered at the New York Post Office 
i-Class Met Matter, 
TERMS or SUBSCRIPTION. AY. ADVANCE, 
One Year, $2.00 ingle Copies, 10 Cents, 
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$10,000,000 | 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
& PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


First and Refunding Mortgage 4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 





Dated April 1, 1904. Due April 1, 1934. 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually April Ist amd October 1Ist in New York. 
Principal and Interest Payable in U. 8S. Gold Coin. - 

Redeemable at the option of the Company at 105 and accrued interest on or prior to April 

ist, 1911, on sixty days’ previous notice. Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with privi- 
lege of registration. Registered Bonds may be re- NEW. YO for Coupon Bonds. 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NE RK 
AND DAVID R. FRANCIS, TRUSTEE 

The Bonds are a direct obligation of The Chicago, "Rock island “& Pacific Railway Company, 
which was formed in the year 1880, from which time it has uninterruptedly paid dividends on its capital 
stock, and since 1899 at not less than 5 per cent. per annum. 

The First and Refunding Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds are secured by a first lien (either directly or 
through pledge of the entire issue of First Mortgage Bonds) on terminal properties in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Louis, new equipment and shops at Moline, Ill., and on railway — aggregating 1,148 
miles, including the line from St. Louls to Kansas City, and are also secured a lien (subject to 
existing mortgages) on all the lines of the Rallway ompany, aggregating 5, miles, exclusive of 
leased lines and trackage. 

The total amount of Bonds is limited under the mortgage to $163,000,000, whereof there have been 
issued $66,851,000 Bonds, including the above $10,0 

The proceeds of the sale of the above $10,000,000 ‘Bonds will be applied by the Company to pay 
$7,500,000 Notes maturing Jul y 1 next, and the balance for betterments and improvements. 

The total net receipts for the year ended June 30, 1906, of The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 





Raliveny..Goswpany, BB GMICIGIY FRPEPTOM,  WOTOs. oi. cceccccccscccccegcccsccepecccccccccocctese 186, 
and the taxes, interest on bonds, rentals, and improvements on leased lines....:......... -. 10,400 
Se BE Ec con ansteanes beter ivcns paGaahs4ebeuhtsShsdaaeechs oct abuse see +s. $6,785,831 


For the ten months ended April 30, 1907, The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RallWay Company 
reports the following earnings, as compared. with the same period during the year 1906: 





1907. 1906 Increase 
GEN. CRE oo 06g cmacevecscrovsepdsecegedssaneckuess $7,717.22 $7,205.34 $511.82 
a oe Midedeeencbesmadees HIG 5 Baie 49,759,444 43,135,739 6,623,705 
COFORIRG GHGS 8.0 daciaidsme ct cor cccccccccsoeee 8 TES ee 33,245, 313 29,268,687 _ 3, 976, 626 
ike eg Ba 5 5 ca eaten ab ahd Sek 4 rack elak ak 6 Aamaiiion oat cee $16,514,131 $13,867,052 $2,647,079 


We offer these Bonds for public subscription at 87 per cent. 
and accrued interest, at which price they yield a net income 


of about 4% per cent. per annum. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE OPENED AT THE OFFICES OF THE UNDERSIGNED AT 
10:00 A. ON MAY 31, 1907, AND WILL BE CLOSED AT 3:00 P. OR EARLIER ON THE 
SAME DAY, THE RIGHT BEING RESERVED TO REJECT ANY APPLICATION, AND TO AWARD 
A SMALLER AMOUNT THAN APPLIED FOR 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL ALSO BE RECEIVED in LONDON py MESSRS. 


SPEYER BROTHERS and 
in BOSTON by Messrs. N. W. Harris & Co., 
in CHICAGO by the Harris Trust & Savings Pek, 
in PHILADELPHIA by Messrs. Henry & West 
Payment for the Bonds allotted is to be made in New York funds on or before June 3, 1907. 
Bonds of this issue are already listed on the Stock Exchanges of New York, London, Amsterdam, 
Frankfort, and Berlin, and application will be made to list the above Bonds on the same Exchanges. 
These Bonds are a legal investment for Trustees and Savings Banks in New York State, and are 
accepted by the Secretary of the Treasury at Washington as security against deposits of Customs 
Receipts in National Banks. 
Copies of the Mortgage securing the above Bonds and copies of a letter in reference thereto from 
B. F. Winchell, Esq., President of The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, addressed 


to the undersigned, ‘may be obtained at our office. 
SPEYER & CoO. 


New York, May 27, 1907. ~ 24-26 Pine Street. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 
$7,500,000 Chicago, Rock Island @ Pacific Railway Company 
3-Year 4% Per Cent. Gold Notes, Due July 1, 1907 


We are prepared to accept on June 3d these notes at the T po of par and accrued interest, in 
payment for CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY FIRST AND REFUND- 
ING MORTGAGE 4% GOLD BONDS at the price of 87 and interest, as stated in Sens. Moties. 


R & CO. 
New York, May 27, 1907. : - 5 hte 














